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ORATION. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  questions  which  can 
engage  a  speculative  mind,  is  that  which  regards  the 
progress  and  ^destiny  of  social  man.  Our  earliest  and 
strongest  curiosity  centres  on  ourselves,  and  the  conditions 
and  allotments  of  our  own  individual  being;  but  with 
the  enlargement  of  our  sphere  of  reflection,  it  embraces 
a  wider  field  and  contemplates  the  course  and  destiny 
of  the  species.  We  awake,  as  it  were,  out  of  nothing 
unto  the  mystery  of  life;  formed  to  know  good  and  evil,  to 
become  responsible  for  our  actions,  to  feel  and  to  reflect, 
to  enjoy  and  to  suffer,  and  with  the  certain  foreknowledge 
of  our  doom,  to  witness  a  few  revolutions  of  the  sun  and 
pass  away.  For  what  purpose-  t^en  have  we  been  sum¬ 
moned  upon  the  shores  of -.being?  What  is,  this  won¬ 
derful  nature  that  has  been  given  us?  Whence  hath  it 
come?  Whither  doth  it  go?  It  is  a  mighty  and  uni¬ 
versal  instinct  of  the  human  soul  which  prompts  it  to 
this  solemn  inquisition;  which  incites  man  to  comprehend 
himself, — his  individual  destiny;  to  know  the  good  or 
the  evil  which  awaits  him.  To  satisfy  this  craving  <$f 
his  nature,  he  has  bowed  his  godlike  reason  before  brutefe 
and  plants;  he  has  questioned  the  winds  and  thenars, 
and  the  elements  of  nature;  he  has  called  updn  religion 
and  philosophy,  the  Augur  and  the  Oracle. 

But  succeeding  to  this  question,  arises  one  of  far 
greater  moment;  that  which  concerns  the  destiny — not 
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of  our  individual  being,  but  of  humanity  itself.  Human 
society — why  doth  it  exist?  What  is  its  purpose,  its 
course,  its  destination?  Has  it  any  high  moral  end 
to  accomplish,  or  is  it  merely  an  association  of  a  better 
sort  of  animals  brought  together  by  a  common  instinct, 
and  subjected  perpetually  to  the  sport  of  passion  and  of 
chance?  Is  it  progressive  or  retrograde?  Or  is  it 
wholly  without  law  or  plan,  doomed  to  be  forever  tossed 
by  convulsions  and  revolutions,  and  to  alternate  between 
certain  fixed  limits  of  progress  and  decline?  This  en¬ 
quiry  involves  the  former  one;  but  it  belongs  to  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  intelligence  and  of  moral  progress.  It 
is  comparatively  of  modern  date;  and  is  itself  a  symptom 
of  melioration,  since  it  evinces  how  much  those  regards 
which  formerly  centered  on  the  individual,  have  ex¬ 
panded  into  philanthropy,  and  merged  in  a  solicitude 
for  the  general  well-being. 

The  most  cultivated  of  the  ancients  seem  to  have 
bestowed  but  little  thought  on  this  great  and  interesting 
subject, — the  progress  of  the  human  race;  and  still  less 
on  any  direct  means  for  its  moral  melioration.  Viewing 
society  only  in  detached  masses,  with  no  connexions  but 
such  as  grow  out  of  a  community  of  origin,  or  out  of 
political  alliances,  they  were  satisfied  with  tracing  the 
history  of  particular  nations,  without  regarding  the  gen¬ 
eral  course  of  events,  or  the  laws  and  limits  of  human 
progress.  Occupying  themselves  the  eminences  of 
society,  and  accustomed  to  look  down  on  the  great  mass 
of  their  fellow  creatures  as  sunk  in  irrecoverable  stupid¬ 
ity,  how  could  they  entertain  any  reverence  for  their 
species,  or  any  high  and  generous  confidence  in  the  capa¬ 
bilities  and  destinies  of  man?  Incurious  and  indifferent 
as  to  the  future,  they  seem  generally  to  have  cherished  a 
contempt  for  their  own  times  and  an  unbounded  reve- 
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rence  for  the  past.  Virgil  takes  it  for  granted  that  to 
have  been  born  in  the  early  ages,  was  to  belong  to  an 
heroic  race  of  men ;  and  that  the  ancient  monarchs  of 
the  Trojan  line  must  have  been  infinitely  superior  to  the 
family  that  filled  the  throne  when  Pyrrhus  stood  before 
the  walls  of  Ilium. 

“  Hie  genus  antiquum  Teucri  pulcherrima  proles 

Magnanimi  heroes  nati  melioribus  annis.  ” 

Horace  improves  on  the  sentiment  of  his  master,  and  in 
three  brief  and  graphic  lines,  intimates  the  dreary  doc¬ 
trine  of  a  perpetual  declension  of  the  species.  Even  in 
the  days  of  Solomon,  all  superiority  seems  to  have  been 
conceded  to  antiquity;  since  we  see  the  father  of  wisdom 
directing  his  reproofs  against  an  over-curious  speculation 
into  what  he  intimates  was  the  great  and  prevailing  ques¬ 
tion  of  his  time  —  “Why  the  former  days  were  better 
than  these?  ” 

We  of  the  present  day  have  it  in  our  power  to  form  a 
more  just  and  a  more  generous  judgment  of  mankind. 
We  hold  a  position  from  which,  illuminated  as  it  is  by 
the  lights  of  history,  we  may  survey  our  own  times  with 
an  impartial  eye,  looking  at  the  past  without  idolatry,  and 
to  the  future  without  despair.  And  from  the  survey 
which  we  are  able  to  take,  we  gather  hope  and  courage. 
Amidst  all  the  evils  and  wickedness  which  abound  in  the 
world,  we  yet  hold  a  high  and  cheering  faith  in  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  man.  We  believe  that  there  exists  in  society  a 
native  tendency  which  nothing  can  subdue,  towards  a 
higher  and  more  perfect  state:  that  amidst  all  its  reverses, 
it  retains  a  certain  recuperative  virtue  by  which  it  perpet¬ 
ually  tends  to  recover,  and  more  than  recover  what  it  has 
lost:  that  its  law  in  fine,  is  the  law  of  progress, —  of 
melioration.  WTe  believe  that  the  great  drama  of  this 
mortal  stage  has  been  planned  by  a  supreme  Wisdom, 
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which  controls  its  whole  movement,  and  which  will  guide 
it  ere  the  curtain  falls,  to  a  glorious  issue.  Ages  of  dark¬ 
ness  may  intervene ;  —  a  long  dreary  night  in  the  calen¬ 
dar  of  time,  in  which  the  earth  may  be  filled  with 
violence  and  torn  and  shaken  by  convulsions  :  but  a 
divine  Voice  will  at  last  be  heard  above  the  storm  com¬ 
manding  the  elements  to  peace  :  the  stars  will  again  look 
brightly  through  the  breaking  and  retiring  clouds,  and 
the  morning  of  an  auspicious  and  perpetual  day  will  dawn 
upon  the  world. 

We  shall  proceed  to  state,  in  the  first  place,  the 
grounds  of  our  confidence  in  the  progress  and  destiny  of 
humanity:  and  in  the  second  place,  to  demonstrate  what 
we  consider  ihe  only  means  by  which  that  destiny  can 
be  fulfilled. 

The  first  ground  of  the  expectation  which  we  indulge,  is 
in  the  fact  that  some  sentiment  of  this  kind  has  prevailed 
in  all  ages,  and  seems  indeed  natural  to  the  human  heart. 
Even  those  poets  and  moralists  who  have  professed  to 
despair  of  human  nature,  placing  the  golden  age  of  the 
world  in  a  remote  antiquity,  have  taken  good  care  to 
embalm  their  despondency  in  strains  which  they  fondly 
hoped  would  be  immortal.  Herein  they  become  swift 
witnesses  against  themselves;  attesting  thereby,  that  a 
hope  in  humanity  is  at  least  a  vague  sentiment  of  their 
hearts,  if  not  a  profound  conviction  of  their  understand¬ 
ings.  Every  anxious  thought  cast  towards  future  times, 
every  desire  of  an  honorable  remembrance  with  posterity, 
every  yearning  of  the  spirit  for  immortality,  is  but  a  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  strength  with  which  the  hope  of  a  higher 
and  better  order  of  things  is  seated  in  the  human  heart. 
Doth  not  Ambition  herself,  though  covered  with  treachery 
and  blood,  thus  stand  up  a  mighty  witness  for  human 
nature?  Art  has  ever  committed  her  glorious  creations 
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to  the  most  enduring  materials,  despairing  often  of 
contemporary  praise,  but  ever  yearning  with  the  sublime 
confidence  of  genius,  for  the  juster  judgment  of  posterity. 
The  man  of  science,  in  the  midst  of  an  age  of  darkness, 
discovers  some  new  and  grand  truth ;  and  struggling,  like 
Galileo,  with  the  assaults  of  malice,  ignorance  and  envy, 
he  bears  it  like  a  sun  on  high.  Persecution  lights  her 
fires,  and  he  marches  with  it  to  the  stake  :  amid  the 
wreathing  and  crackling  flames  he  calls  on  future  times 
to  witness  the  sacrifice  which  he  makes,  speaks  out  that 
truth  with  his  latest  breath,  and  leaves  to  distant  ages  the 
sublime  appeal.  Reformers  wrestling  with  the  demons 
of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  error,  statesmen  propound¬ 
ing  to  the  world  better  schemes  of  government  and  law, 
the  martyrs  in  every  age  to  liberty,  to  philosophy,  to 
religion,  the  traduced  of  every  name,  whose  crime  it  has 
been  to  stand  in  advance  of  their  times,  —  how  have  they 
all  risen  above  the  malice  of  persecution,  and  with  the 
prophetic  intelligence  which  points  to  a  higher  system  of 
humanity,  and  the  development  of  a  more  perfect  order, 
calmly  reposed  on  the  verdict  of  posterity  their  justifica¬ 
tion  and  their  fame  ! 

This  universal  and  concurring  sentiment  of  all  ages, 
that  the  course  of  humanity  is  on  an  ascending  scale,  and 
that  Light  and  Truth  will  finally  triumph  in  the  world, 
is  strong  and  cheering  evidence  that  such  will  be  the 
result.  It  proves  that  the  doctrine  of  social  progress  has 
its  foundation  in  nature.  We  are  led  to  expect  it  by  a 
sort  of  natural  prescience ;  and  that  can  hardly  be  a  false 
sentiment  which  has  thus  possessed  the  great  and  noble 
spirits  of  every  age,  and  which  so  exactly  harmonizes 
with  the  constitution  of  man. 

In  the  second  place,  our  belief  rests  on  the  testimony 
of  historical  experience.  It  is  with  society  as  with  indi- 
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viduals;  experience  is  the  universal  condition  of  ad¬ 
vancement.  It  is  the  law  of  our  present  imperfect  state 
that  we  may  not  reach  truth  and  good,  but  by  trials  and 
sacrifice;  by  oft-repeated  experiments ;  by  much  baffled 
and  toilsome  endeavor.  The  changes  which  have  passed 
over  the  world— its  wars  and  convulsions,  its  epochs  of 
refinement  and  barbarism,  of  degradation  and  of  glory, 
— what  are  they  all  but  a  series  of  experiments  upon 
humanity:  in  which  the  great  truths  that  appertain  to 
it  are  developed,  each  in  its  place  and  order  to  be 
gathered  into  the  general  treasury  of  human  knowledge, 
and  committed  to  history,  for  the  instruction  of  future 
ages.  A  false  theory  of  morals  or  of  philosophy  obtains 
at  a  particular  epoch,  and  is  reflected  in  disastrous  colors 
from  all  the  institutions  of  the  age.  It  passes  away  at 
last,  and  with  it  the  fame  of  its  founder:  but  humanity, 
which  never  dies,  is  the  gainer  from  the  trial.  The 
errors  of  one  age  make  the  wisdom  of  the  next;  and 
what  is  lost  to  the  individual  by  the  defeat  of  his  system, 
or  to  the  age  by  the  evils  which  it  introduced,  has  been 
gained  to  the  world  by  enlarging  the  common  stock  of 
human  experience.  The  errors  of  the  Aristotelian  logic 
pointed  Bacon  to  the  true  philosophical  method;  and 
those  of  the  early  astronomers  were  the  guides  of  Kepler 
and  Newton,  in  demonstrating  the  true  structure  of  the 
universe.  Mahomet  was  not  less  a  reformer  in  his  day  than 
was  Luther  in  his;  and  who  does  not  observe,  in  our 
own  times,  the  gradual  introduction  of  a  more  tolerant 
theology,  and  a  more  liberal  and  enlightened  religious 
sentiment,  than  ruled  the  era  of  the  Protestant  Re¬ 
formation  ? 

Do  we  less  mark  in  government,  than  in  science 
and  religion,  the  subjection  of  every  movement,  and  of 
the  whole  course  of  events  to  the  great  law  of  social 
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progress?  What  in  fact  has  been  the  history  of  human 
liberty?  The  earliest  form  of  oppression  was  that  of  the 
oriental  Theocracy;  the  despotism  of  the  sacerdotal 
order;  and  as  it  began  with  perverting  and  crushing  the 
highest  and  best  part  of  man, — his  moral  and  religious 
nature, — it  was  incomparably,  the  most  hopeless  and 
deplorable.  To  this,  succeeded  the  Greek  and  Roman 
slavery;  a  system  far  milder  in  its  principle,  inasmuch 
as  it  based  its  claim  only  on  the  right  of  conquest,  and 
did  not  pretend  to  consecrate  its  dominion  by  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  gods.  This  form  of  subjection  was  broken 
up  and  carried  away  in  the  wreck  of  the  Roman  empire ; 
and  in  its  place,  came  the  servitude  of  the  feudal  system, 
in  which  we  see  the  relation  of  tvrant  and  slave  miti- 
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gated  into  that  of  lord  and  vassal.  Again,  the  yoke  of 
feudalism  was  broken,  and  in  its  stead  rose  an  heredi¬ 
tary  nobility,  and  the  aristocratic  forms  of  modern 
Europe ;  while  we,  of  the  present  day,  may  behold  the 
aristocracy  itself, — that  last  modification  of  arbitrary 
power,  slowly  crumbling  on  its  foundations,  and  yieldiug, 
though  reluctantly,  to  the  demands  of  popular  sove¬ 
reignty  and  the  republican  sentiment  of  the  age.  Such, 
in  brief,  has  been  the  course  of  civil  freedom.  Man  has 
ever  struggled  with  his  thrall,  and  at  every  great  epoch, 
has  loosened  one  or  another  of  his  chains  and  thrown 
it  off. 

That  the  course  of  free  principles  will  continue  to 
be  progressive,  is  manifest  from  the  philosphy  of  man,  as 
well  as  from  the  tenor  of  history.  It  is  not  in  human 
nature  to  submit,  in  patient  and  willing  endurance,  to 
injustice  and  oppression.  Among  the  most  abject  people, 
the  sense  of  right  and  justice  can  never  be  utterly  extin¬ 
guished.  In  the  most  tyrannous  times,  men  have  bowed 
reluctantly  under  their  burdens,  and  if  they  have  not 
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asserted  their  rights  by  force,  it  is  because  they  saw  the 
only  prospect  of  enfranchisement  in  a  temporary,  though 
involuntary  submission  to  the  law  of  a  stern  necessity. 
The  despots  who,  even  at  the  present  day,  dare  to 
trample  on  the  liberties  of  Asia  and  of  Europe,  and 
who  repose  for  impunity  on  the  apparent  apathy,  the 
tame  and  subdued  spirit,  the  easy  good  nature  of  the 
people,  do  but  sleep, — let  them  know  it, — over  volcanic 
fires.  The  millions  of  their  oppressed  subjects  will,  one 
day,  bring  them  to  a  terrible  reckoning.  Even  now 
their  hands  are  full  of  wrath  and  retribution;  and  if  they 
postpone  the  day  of  their  deliverance,  it  is  only  that  they 
may  make  it  more  signal  and  more  sure:  that  they  may 
gather  strength  for  the  conflict,  and  add  glory  to  the 
triumph.  They  will 

“  Wait  for  the  dawning  of  a  brighter  day, 

And  snap  the  chain  the  moment  when  they  may.” 

From  our  knowledge  then  of  the  nature  of  man,  we 
may  reasonably  conclude,  that  free  principles  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  progress  ;  but  he  who  believes  that 
Christianity  is  to  become  the  prevalent  religion  of  man¬ 
kind,  cannot  have  a  doubt  that  its  triumph  will  be  also 
the  triumph  of  human  rights,  and  that  in  its  progress 
over  the  world  it  will  give  light  and  freedom  to  all 
nations.  The  spirit  of  the  New  Testament  is  that  of  a 
pure  and  genuine  democracy.  It  enjoins  us  to  “  call  no 
man  master.”  It  speaks  every  where  its  abhorrence  of 
oppression,  and  espouses  the  cause  of  the  weak  against 
the  strong.  Its  fundamental  precept,  “  Do  unto  others 
as  ye  would  have  others  do  to  you,”  is  nothing  else 
than  an  assertion  of  universal  and  absolute  equality. 
Like  its  Divine  Author,  it  is  no  “respecter  of  persons;” 
but  it  passes  the  same  conditions  upon  all,  and  estimates 
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all  by  a  common  standard.  It  tramples  with  contempt 
on  all  those  artificial  and  vain  distinctions  which  divide 
society;  judging  all  men  solely  by  their  moral  character; 
apportioning  praise  and  blame,  reward  and  retribution, 
by  the  same  eternal  and  inflexible  rule.  It  goes  abroad 
over  the  world  like  an  angel  from  heaven;  proclaiming 
light  to  the  blind,  liberty  to  the  captive,  and  the  opening 
of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound:  and  while  it  gives 
freedom  to  the  nations,  giving  also  that  virtue  which 
alone  can  secure  and  perpetuate  it  ;  without  which, 
liberty  degenerates  into  licentiousness,  and  equality  is 
but  a  watchword  for  universal  piracy  and  rapine. 

This  view  of  the  prospects  of  civil  society  is  confirmed 
by  the  change  which  has  been  taking  place  from  the 
earliest  ages,  in  the  objects  and  character  of  wars.  The 
first  great  revolutions  originated  mostly  in  physical 
wants;  in  the  pressure  of  external  circumstances  or  the 
blind  impulses  of  a  transient  enthusiasm.  The  early 
wars  were  chiefly  wars  for  mere  physical  ascendancy:  and 
were  much  like  the  struggles  of  wild  beasts  for  the 
empire  of  the  wilderness;  while  those  of  modern  times 
originate  in  an  intimate  persuasion  of  certain  great 
political  truths,  which  have  become  attested  by  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  ages,  and  for  whose  sake  men  hold  it  their 
highest  glory  to  suffer  and  to  die.  Compare,  in  this 
respect,  the  Trojan  war  with  the  expeditions  of  Alex¬ 
ander:  the  wars  of  Alexander  with  the  Crusades;  and 
the  Crusades  with  the  revolutions  of  modern  Europe 
and  of  America;  and  the  progress  of  this  change  must 
be  very  manifest.  It  may  be  expected  that  in  proportion 
as  society  advances,  the  character  of  its  revolutions  will 
become  more  refined  and  spiritual  ;  that  they  will  be 
struggles, — not  so  much  for  privileges  as  for  principles; 
that  they  will  be  directed, — not  so  much  to  the  acquisition 
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of  territory,  or  to  humble  the  power  of  rival  states,  as 
to  redeem  and  fix  beyond  the  reach  of  change  or  acci¬ 
dent,  certain  great  fundamental  truths  which  are  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  fates  of  the  human  race :  — 

- - - “Truths  serene 

Made  visible  in  beauty,  that  shall  glow 
In  everlasting  freshness,  unapproached 
By  mortal  passion ;  pure  amidst  the  blood 
And  dust  of  conquests; — never  waxing  old, 

But  on  the  stream  of  time  from  age  to  age, 

Casting  bright  images  of  heavenly  youth.” 

If  now  we  descend  to  more  particular  views,  will  they 
not  confirm  the  same  general  fact  of  history?  What 
political  experiment  has  ever  been  tried,  whether  suc¬ 
cessful  or  not,  from  which  have  not  been  extracted  the 
elements  of  a  future  and  happier  trial?  What  form  of 
society,  what  civil  constitution  has  not  left  its  lights  and 
monitions  for  the  instruction  of  mankind?  What  state 
or  empire  has  ever  existed,  which  has  not  developed 
some  high  and  momentous  truths,  for  which  it  came 
into  being,  figured  its  hour  on  the  stage,  and  passed 
away  ? 

Take  an  extreme  case.  A  nation  long  abused  and 
trodden  down  by  despotism,  suddenly  becomes  pos¬ 
sessed  with  the  idea  of  its  freedom;  and  rises  to  re¬ 
claim  and  avenge  its  violated  rights.-  Millions  of 
hearts  beat  with  a  common  sentiment  of  resistance. 
Every  rock  is  made  a  rampart;  and  on  every  hill,  the 
flag  is  shaken  out  to  the  air,  inscribed  in  letters  of 
fire,  “ Resistance  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God!” 
Here  is  a  great,  a  sublime  movement;  and  all  that  is  dear 
and  noble,  and  holy,  seems  staked  upon  the  issue.  Can 
it  prove,  in  any  event,  ultimately  disastrous  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  mankind?  Suppose,  then,  the  worst  possible 
result.  After  a  desperate  struggle,  checkered  with  the 
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various  fortunes  of  war,  misfortune  clouds  the  hope  of 
freedom ;  and  defeat,  signal — but  not  ignominious, — extin¬ 
guishes  it  forever.  If  any  gallant  spirits  survive  the  strife, 
in  whom  there  yet  lurks  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  without 
the  power  of  resistance,  they  are  chained  in  dungeons: 
or  hunted  into  perpetual  exile;  or  immolated  on  the  scaf¬ 
fold.  The  spirit  of  the  nation  is  thoroughly  subdued:  and 
she  either  sinks  down  under  a  despotism  more  absolute 
and  iron-handed  than  the  first,  or  her  wasted  territory  is 
parcelled  out  among  neighboring  powers,  and  her  very 
name  is  blotted  out  from  under  heaven. 

Is  this  a  calamitous  result?  In  itself  considered,  it  is 
calamitous  and  mournful ;  but  never  yet  was  a  drop  of 
blood  wasted  that  was  shed  for  freedom.  Never  yet  fell 
a  hero  in  her  cause,  who  did  not,  like  Samson,  slay  more 
by  his  death  than  in  all  his  life.  As  was  said  by  Peri¬ 
cles,  of  the  Athenians  who  fell  in  the  Samian  war,  “  the 
whole  earth  is  the  sepulchre  of  such  illustrious  men;  and 
their  memorial,  better  than  all  inscriptions,  is  reposited 
in  the  eternal  and  universal  remembrance  of  all  man¬ 
kind.”  This  struggle,  therefore,  lias  not  been  a  dead 
loss  to  the  world.  The  liberty  of  this  particular  nation 
is  entombed ;  but  a  light  burns  over  its  grave,  strong  and 
quenchless  as  the  sun,  which  will  lighten  the  nations  to 
freedom  through  all  ages.  What  she  hath  sown  in  tears, 
she  will  reap  in  joy ;  and  though  her  heroes  may  rot,  un¬ 
buried,  on  her  battle-fields,  yet  their  avenging  ashes,  far 
as  the  winds  can  bear  it  through  the  world,  among  all  its 
subjugated  nations,  will  become  the  precious  seed  of 
rebellion  and  deliverance.  This  particular  experiment 
has  failed ;  but,  taking  it  in  all  its  connexions,  civilization 
and  human  liberty  have  suffered  no  discomfiture.  A 
new  and  glorious  chapter  has  there  been  opened  in  the 
moral  history  of  man.  A  mighty  sentiment  has  been 
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developed  on  that  field  of  carnage,— the  sentiment  of 
Liberty; — its  worth,  its  power,  its  glory.  This  is  the 
great  truth  which  that  nation  was  born  to  realize  in 
her  sublime  and  melancholy  history.  To  reproduce  it? 
to  give  it  an  imperishable  form,  and  make  it  glorious  in 
the  eyes  of  men, — this  was  her  mission;  and  she  hath 
fulfilled  it  even  to  the  letter.  She  hath  written  that  truth 
in  her  blood,  and  hung  the  record  out  on  high.  Ere  the 
characters  have  faded,  the  eye  of  History  catcheth  the 
inscription,  and  she  transferred!  it  to  her  immortal  page, 
to  be  a  witness  through  all  time  and  to  all  people,  of  the 
value  of  that  freedom,  for  which  a  nation  wasted  its 
blood,  and  gave  up  its  life. 

Perhaps  history  does  not  furnish  a  more  forcible  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  subject,  than  in  the  subjugation  of  the 
Roman  empire  by  the  barbarians.  To  comprehend  it 
fully,  let  us  consider  what  had  been  the  course  of  civili¬ 
zation  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era:  after 
Spain,  Greece,  Egypt,  Sicily,  the  Carthaginian  empire, 
and  a  large  part  of  Asia,  had  been  subjected  to  the 
Roman  arms.  Commencing  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
she  had  descended  into  Egypt  on  the  bosom  of  the  Nile: 
thence  crossing  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  she 
had  spread  her  dominion  over  Asia  to  the  Indus,  and 
over  the  whole  north  of  Africa  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules. 
Here  had  been  the  mighty  field  of  her  ancient  triumphs. 
Babylon,  Nineveh,  Palmyra  and  Persepolis,  Thebes, 
Memphis,  Tyre  and  Carthage,  had  been  successively  the 
seats  of  glory  and  dominion;  and  each,  in  its  turn,  had 
been  ravaged  by  conquest,  or  abandoned  to  decline. 
Banished  from  this  field  of  her  labors,  she  had  next 
appeared  north  of  the  Mediterranean;  where,  like  the 
sun-rise  in  equatorial  regions,  she  had  burst  suddenly 
and  full-orbed,  on  the  country  of  Greece.  Importing 
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hither  the  results  of  her  past  experience,  and  combining 
them  with  the  fresh  and  vigorous  elements  which  she 
found  among  that  recent  people,  she  had  here  tried  her 
experiment  anew,  on  a  new  race  of  men,  and  in  a  country 
pre-eminently  adapted  to  the  perfect  development  of  in¬ 
dividual  and  social  man  : — a  country 

“  Where  Science  struck  the  thrones  of  earth  and  heaven 
Which  shook,  but  fell  not;  and  the  harmonious  mind 
Poured  itself  forth  in  all-prophetic  song1 : 

And  music  lifted  up  the  listening  spirit 
Until  it  walked  exempt  from  mortal  care 
God-like  o’er  the  clear  billows  of  sweet  sound, 

And  human  hands  first  mimick’d,ahd  then  mock’d 
With  moulded  limbs,  more  lovely  than  its  own 
The  human  form,  till  marble  grew  divine.” 

But  even  here  she  had  been  doomed  to  the  same  fatal 
experience.  After  a  brief  but  glorious  existence,  Greece 
passed  into  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province;  and  her 
arts,  literature  and  institutions,  were  transferred  to  grace 
the  proud  Capitol  of  her  conquerors.  Hither,  then,  to 
this  new  seat  of  empire,  and  to  this  new  trial  of  her  own 
destiny,  were  the  eyes  of  humanity  now  turned.  Here 
she  had  collected  all  her  elements  of  strength. 

“ - Hie  illius  arma 

Hie  currus  fuit ;  hoc  regnum  dea  gentibus  esse 
Si  qua  fata  sinant,  jam  turn  tenditque  fovetque.” 

Every  former  experiment  had  failed  :  every  ancient  field 
of  her  enterprise  had  been  abandoned,  and  Rome, — 
“built  with  the  riches  of  the  spoiled  world,  ” —  the 
natural  heir  of  Grecian  civilization,  as  Greece  in  her 
day  had  been  of  the  civilization  of  Egypt,  —  Empress 
of  the  ancient  world,  the  home  of  Sculpture  and  of  Paint¬ 
ing,  of  Taste  and  Literature,  of  Eloquence  and  Arms, 
of  Law  and  of  Philosophy,  gathering  in  her  bosom  the 
arts  and  opulence  of  all  nations,  holding  at  her  clemency 
all  kings  and  kingdoms  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Eu- 
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stand  forth,  the  last  great  representative  of  the  civilized 
world ;  and  to  hold  in  her  single  hand  the  fortunes  of  the 
human  race.  What  event,  then,  could  have  appeared 
more  inauspicious  to  civilization,  than  that  this  last  and 
noblest  field  of  her  labors, —  this  which  she  held  as  the 
depository  of  all  the  Fast,  and  the  only  pledge  of  the 
Future,  should  be  overrun  by  invading  and  barbarous 
hordes,  and  at  last,  given  back  to  the  dominion  of 
savage  man? 

Yet  this  event,  apparently  such  an  irrecoverable 
step  towards  primitive  barbarism,  was  the  means  of 
saving  civilization  from  extinction;  and  of  carrying  for¬ 
ward  that  very  progress,  which,  on  every  principle  of 
moral  probability,  it  threatened  to  arrest  forever.  It 
brought  a  new,  and, — compared  with  the  Roman  in  the 
days  of  his  degeneracy, — a  noble  and  independent  race 
of  men  into  contact  with  the  principles  of  social  and  civil 
order,  and  the  arts  of  cultivated  life.  It  furnished  a 
native  and  vigorous  soil  for  the  seeds  of  such  of  the 
Roman  institutions,  as  were  worthy  to  survive  the 
people  who  had  proved  themselves  unworthy  to  be 
entrusted  with  their  preservation.  It  broke  the  universal 
thraldom  of  the  Roman  yoke.  It  originated  that  muni¬ 
cipal  system  which  has  become  the  foundation  of  the 
jurisprudence  of  modern  Europe.  It  spread  among  dis¬ 
tant  nations  the  seeds  of  freedom,  law  and  social  improve¬ 
ment.  It  intermingled  the  blood  of  the  northern  and 
southern  nations,  and  thus  produced  just  that  energetic, 
active  and  well  tempered  race  of  men,  than  which  none 
other  could  have  effected  the  wonderful  advancement  of 
modern  times. 

The  case  is  so  with  all  human  vicissitudes  and  revolu¬ 
tions.  They  are  the  essential  steps  of  that  progressive 
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experience  by  which  alone  humanity  can  ascend.  Con¬ 
sidered  in  themselves,  they  may  appear  unfortunate  and 
baleful  beyond  measure:  but  they  are  all  the  evolutions 
of  one  fixed  and  perfect  scheme  and  indispensable  ele¬ 
ments  of  progress.  Nations  may  rise  and  fall,  but  never, 
till  they  have  fulfilled  their  destiny.  Civilization  may 
wane  and  decay;  but  the  principle  of  its  regeneration  is 
immortal.  Human  society  itself  may  dissolve  and  perish ; 
but  its  very  dust  is  vital,  and  a  new  social  order  will  spring 
out  of  it  like  a  Phoenix  from  the  ashes  of  his  sire.  T hus 
in  the  material  world,  do  we  behold  in  its  renovating 
processes,  a  perpetual  type  of  the  Resurrection;  youth 
succeeding  age;  beauty  springing  from  corruption;  the 
face  of  nature  ravaged  by  the  elements,  or  yielding  to 
slow  decay,  only  to  be  replenished  anew,  and  imprinted 
with  a  younger  life,  and  a  fresher  glory. 

Again  :  it  is  only  on  the  doctrine  of  progress  that  we 
can  rest  any  clear  vindication  of  the  moral  government 
of  Providence.  Without  it,  how  inexplicable,  how 
melancholy  has  been  the  course  of  human  events.  We 
stand  on  the  grave  of  six  thousand  years,  and  we  look 
back  over  the  whole  grand  and  solemn  history  of  man. 
What  a  spectacle  opens  to  the  view  !  What  mournful 
succession  of  human  generations  !  What  wonderful 
vicissitudes  in  human  affairs  !  What  wars,  what  con¬ 
vulsions,  what  revolutions  !  How  has  the  whole  globe 
been  written  over  with  the  lessons  of  mutability  and 
ravage  and  decay  !  How  have  light  and  darkness,  like 
night  and  day,  divided  the  empire  of  the  world  !  Now 
we  behold  some  splendid  constellation  of  genius  ascend 
the  heavens;  but  even  while  we  gaze,  the  light  expires 
from  the  sky,  and  midnight  gathers  over  it  like  a  pall. 
Now  the  eye  rests  on  some  favored  epoch, — some  golden 
age.  Knowledge  and  cultivation  have  dispelled  the 
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rudeness  of  primitive  times.  Every  where  stand  the 
monuments  of  human  intelligence  and  skill.  Splendid 
cities  rise  on  the  shores  of  every  sea.  invention  walks 
hand  in  hand  with  Science.  Miracles  of  Art  start  forth, 
and  Commerce  spreads  her  wing  for  the  remotest  climes. 
Anon  the  w-ave  of  barbarism  sweeps  over  the  scene, 
engulphing  all  its  glory  and  improvement,  or  perhaps 
bearing  the  wealthy  ruin  to  some  distant  shore,  to  be 
framed  anew  by  the  labors  of  another  generation,  but 
only  to  be  again  undermined  by  the  flood  and  swept 
away. 

Now  without  the  doctrine  of  a  necessary  progress  of 
the  species,  what  an  enigma  have  we  here  !  What  in 
fact  do  we  see  in  the  Past,  but  one  continuous  scene  of 
violence  and  disorder,  where  Fraud  and  Rapine  have 
held  the  empire,  and  where,  if  Virtue  has  ever  obtained 
a  doubtful  advantage,  it  is  only  to  be  lost  by  the  first 
mischance;  perhaps  to  fall  before  some  gory  triumph  of 
Ambition, — some  wide  and  wild  havoc,  at  which  Philan¬ 
thropy  covers  her  face  and  turns  away  !  In  such  a 
moral  chaos,  there  is  no  substantial  good;  nothing  on 
which  the  mind  can  repose;  nothing  that  is  worthy  of 
human  affection  or  regard.  The  very  successes  of  hu¬ 
manity,  the  achievements  of  Art  and  Science,  the 
triumphs  of  Civilization  and  Religion,  are  the  mere 
casualties  of  a  temporary  good  fortune  ; — records 
written  in  the  sand,  which  the  next  wave  of  change  may 
obliterate  forever.  They  are  barren  of  all  ties  that  can' 
link  them  permanently  to  the  human  heart.  They  teach 
no  lessons  of  the  superintending  care  of  Providence. 
They  inspire  no  hope.  They  offer  no  pledge  to  future 
generations. 

But  admit  the  doctrine  of  social  progress,  and  all  is 
harmony  and  light  and  order.  History  ceases  to  be  a 
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riddle.  The  direst  calamities  are  made  the  instruments 
of  advancement  :  present  losses  are  ultimate  gains  :  and 
wherever  an  accession  is  made  to  the  dominion  of  Truth 
and  Virtue,  it  becomes,  irrevocably,  the  property  and 
sure  inheritance  of  the  human  race.  Amidst  all  the 
apparent  confusion  and  derangement  which  prevail,  we 
discern  the  hand  of  an  infinite  and  presiding  Intelligence, 
administering  the  moral  government  of  the  world  for  the 
highest  good  of  the  human  family;  controlling  all  events, 
even  the  most  untoward,  and  subjecting  them  to  this 
high  and  beneficent  purpose  of  the  system  : 

“  From  seeming  evil  still  educing  good, 

And  better  thence  again,  and  better  still 

In  infinite  progression.  - - -  ” 

But  again  :  it  is  manifest  that,  in  the  constitution  of 
this  scheme  of  humanity,  there  are  opposite  elements  of 
good  and  evil;  and  that,  by  the  imperfection  of  man’s 
nature,  his  judgments, — even  on  the  highest  questions  of 
moral  duty,  as  well  as  those  which  relate  to  the  practical 
conduct  of  life, — are  every  where  diverse  and  contra¬ 
dictory.  Truth  and  Virtue  are  every  where  opposed  to 
armed  adversaries;  and  thus  the  history  of  the  world 
has  been  a  history  of  conflict.  That  strife  between  good 
and  evil,  which  passes  in  the  breast  of  every  human 
being,  under  the  eye  of  his  consciousness,  is  but  a  type 
of  those  mightier  struggles  and  revolutions  which  take 
place  on  the  theatre  of  nations.  Nor  is  this  casual  to 
the  moral  system  under  which  we  are  placed.  It  is  its 
characteristic  and  necessary  element.  “  It  must  needs 
be  that  offences  come.”  But  has  the  great  Author  of 
this  scheme, — He  who  formed  it  as  it  is,  and  who  formed 
human  reason  as  it  is,  various,  limited,  and  imperfect, — 
who  ordained  from  the  beginning  this  conflict  of  the 
moral  forces,  ibis  shock  and  collision  of  ideas  and  of 
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opinions, —  Himself  retired  in  indifference  from  the  field 
of  strife?  Takes  lie  no  superintendence  of  its  results, 
no  care  of  the  issue;  an  issue  which,  by  His  own  wise 
appointment,  involves  the  interests  and  destiny  of  the 
whole  human  family?  Here  we  strike  a  foundation  on 
which  to  rest  our  faith  and  our  hope.  Either  we  must 
resolve  with  the  fool  that  “There  is  no  God,” — or  we 
must  believe  that  a.  Being  whose  nature  is  beneficence 
and  truth,  and  who  delights  in  the  propagation  of  His 
image,  will  ever  preside  over  this  conflict  to  give  victory 
to  the  right;  that  by  His  own  eternal  ordinance,  those 
ideas  and  sentiments  which  most  nearly  represent  the 
realities  of  things,  which  are  most  just,  most  beneficent, 
most  truthful,  though  baffled  and  smitten  down,  shall  rise 
again,  and  ultimately  vanquish  and  prevail. 

To  complete  the  argument  thus  derived  from  the 
natural  and  concurring  sentiment  of  all  ages,  from  the 
whole  experience  and  history  of  man,  and  from  the 
moral  government  of  Providence,  let  us  add,  finally,  the 
testimony  of  the  Scriptures  of  Truth.  The  pages  of  that 
54  sure  word  of  prophecy  ”  every  where  glow  with  the 
promises  and  anticipations  of  a  future  reign  of  universal 
peace  and  virtue; — an  era  surpassing  all  that  has  been 
fabled  of  a  golden  age.  Not  the  philanthropist  in  his 
brightest  visions,  not  the  poet  in  his  boldest  flights,  not 
the  most  extravagant  dreamer  of  perfectibility  has  ever 
framed  such  conceptions  of  the  future  happiness  of  the 
world,  as  have  been  unfolded  in  the  Christian  Revelation. 
So  clear  and  striking  is  the  concurrence  of  the  sacred 
writers  on  this  subject, — they  set  it  forth  with  such  dis¬ 
tinctness,  earnestness,  and  precision,  with  such  energy  of 
language,  such  force  and  splendor  of  illustration,  and  in 
a  manner  so  consonant  to  what  has  been  the  actual 
course  of  events,  as  to  furnish  one  of  the  highest  proofs 
that  their  word  and  mission  were  divine. 
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Philanthropy,  then,  does  not  delude  herself  with  a 
beautiful  but  baseless  vision,  in  anticipating  the  era  of 
human  regeneration.  She  sees  in  man  himself  a  capacity 
for  boundless  improvement,  and  that  both  the  desire  and 
the  expectation  of  it  are  native  to  the  human  heart.  She 
sees  that  his  whole  past  history,  taken  on  a  complete 
scale,  exhibits,  not  a  retrograde,  but  a  progressive  move¬ 
ment.  She  discerns,  moreover,  in  individual  events, — 
even  those  of  the  most  baleful  aspect,  the  marks  of  a 
moral  providence  ;  the  tokens  of  a  beneficent  design, 
which  appears  to  be  the  law  of  the  whole  scheme,  and 
in  obedience  to  which,  He  who  “  seeth  the  end  from  the 
beginning,  ”  administers  the  moral  government  of  the 
world.  She  sees  how  the  most  violent  concussions 
have  terminated  in  purifying  the  moral  atmosphere,  and 
arousing  humanity  from  a  fatal  torpor  :  how  those  revo¬ 
lutions,  which  threatened  the  extinction  of  liberty  and 
civilization,  have  carried  them  forward  with  a  fresh 
progress  :  how  cruel  and  unjust  wars  have  been  made 
the  means  of  diffusing  learning,  commerce,  and  the  arts  : 
how  states  and  empires,  which  have  perished  by  corrup¬ 
tion  or  by  the  sword,  have  all  accomplished  their  destiny, 
and  given  place  to  new  and  better  forms  of  social  order. 

In  the  constitution  itself  of  human  nature,  she  marks 
a  certain  conservative  arrangement  :  designed  evidently 
by  the  same  Power  which  controls  outward  events,  for 
the  restraint  of  evil  and  the  protection  of  the  great  com¬ 
monwealth  of  humankind ; — an  arrangement  by  which  the 
most  violent  and  corrupt  passions  of  the  heart  are  so 
distributed  and  balanced  as  to  counteract  each  other,  and 
thus  to  maintain  the  equipoise  and  harmony  of  the  w  hole 
moral  system  :  like  those  celestial  forces  whose  mutual 
counteraction  holds  the  masses  of  the  material  universe 
to  their  orbits,  and  preserves,  in  beautiful  and  eternal 
order,  the  stupendous  mechanism  of  the  sky. 
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It  is  not,  however,  to  be  understood,  that  this  inevitable 
progress  of  the  human  species  is  a  uniform  progress,  by 
a  rule  that  is  always  exact  and  constant  to  itself.  The 
future  course  of  society  will,  doubtless,  be  like  the  past, 
subject  to  fluctuations  and  reverses  :  but  it  is  the  general 
scope  of  its  entire  history  which  must  determine  its  des¬ 
tination  and  its  law.  There  are  eddies  and  counter- 
currents  in  the  advancing  wave  of  human  affairs.  The 
seeds  of  improvement  may  lie  buried  under  the  accumu¬ 
lated  mould  of  ages,  without  impairing  the  germinating 
principle,  and  waiting,  perhaps,  but  for  some  dire  con¬ 
vulsion  to  bear  to  them  the  refreshing  waters,  loosen  the 
soil,  and  turn  them  up  to  the  showers  and  to  the  sun. 

Neither  by  the  perfection  of  which  we  speak,  must  be 
understood  a  state  in  which  the  laws  of  man’s  present 
constitution  will  be  dispensed  with;  a  state  in  which,  like 
that  of  the  angels,  lie  will  be  without  wants  and  without 
cares,  discharged  from  labor  and  from  all  social  and  in¬ 
dividual  necessities,  and  wanting  nothing  to  fill  his  capa¬ 
city  for  knowledge  and  for  enjoyment.  Man  has,  doubtless, 
been  created  with  reference  to  some  end.  His  existence, 
therefore,  must  be  subject  to  certain  laws  and  conditions 
which  are  given  and  immutable.  These  are  the  measure 
of  his  perfectibility;  —  the  pre-ordained  and  eternal  boun¬ 
daries  which  encircle  all  progress,  all  improvement.  By 
that  social  perfection  which  is  reserved  for  society  is 
therefore  intended, — not  an  absolute,  but  a  relative  per¬ 
fection;  and  it  consists  in  the  universal  and  perfect 
development  of  all  the  human  powers  :  of  man  himself 
under  the  laws  of  his  nature,  as  a  free,  intelligent,  social, 
moral,  and  accountable  being.  This  perfection  is,  doubt¬ 
less,  the  final  cause  of  man,  and  of  the  whole  visible 
creation  in  the  midst  of  which  he  is  placed.  This  is  that 
glorious  consummation  towards  which  tend  all  the  forces 
of  Nature  and  all  the  events  of  History;  and  which 
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History  itself  will  be  one  of  the  chief  instruments  in 
accomplishing  :  —  the  Sun  and  sovereign  force  of  the 
moral  system;  attracting  all  the  parts  unto  itself,  binding 
them  into  central  obedience,  and  diffusing  over  them 
light  and  glory  :  as  the  solar  orb  controls  the  complex 
and  stupendous  movement  of  the  physical  universe,  bends 
the  reluctant  planets  to  their  courses,  and  is  the  dispenser 
unto  them  of  light,  and  life,  and  joy. 

But  because  the  progress  of  society  is  thus  secured  by 
a  fixed  plan,  does  it  therefore  follow  that  we  may  repose 
idly  on  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  which  conduct  that 
plan,  and  quietly  wait  the  development  of  the  immutable 
order  of  events?  Assuredly  not.  Evil  is  not  the  less 
evil  because  overruled  for  good.  The  ultimate  ends  of 
the  system  are  indeed  benevolent  ends  :  but  it  is  not  on 
that  account  indifferent  by  what  means  they  shall  be 
effected. 

Hitherto,  man  has  advanced  chiefly  by  fierce  and 
prolonged  struggles  with  his  fellow  man;  and  almost 
every  inch  of  human  progress  has  been  won  by  force 
and  by  the  sword.  Deprecate  wars  as  we  may,  they 
have  been  the  effective,  and,  as  human  affairs  have  been, 
the  necessary  instruments  of  social  progress.  Revolutions 
have  ever  been  fruitful  of  genius  and  true  heroism  :  and 
it  is  from  them  that  liberty,  knowledge,  and  civilization, 
date  their  successive  epochs  of  advancement.  As  it  is 
only  when  torn  by  the  tempest  that  the  ocean  heaves  up 
its  buried  treasures  to  the  shore, — so  it  is  only  in  the 
agitations  of  society,  its  storms  and  commotions,  that 
man  has  been  exhibited  in  his  highest  developments,  and 
those  truths  which  are  most  precious  to  him  have  been 
rescued  from  obscurity.  It  is  in  such  periods  that  society 
is  born  anew.  Men’s  minds  rise  at  once  into  activity, 
freedom,  and  independence.  The  despotism  of  old 
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opinions  is  broken  up  and  displaced.  Humanity  is 
reproduced  under  hippier  auspices,  and  starts  with  hope 
and  vigor  on  a  fresh  career. 

Is  not  such  the  voice  of  History?  Do  her  great 
names, — those  master-spirits  who,  in  different  ages,  have 
broken  up  the  old  order  of  things,  and  given  new  im¬ 
pulses  to  the  human  mind  and  new  hopes  to  the  world, 
cluster  around  those  periods  of  universal  calm  and  tran¬ 
quility,  when,  as  revealed  to  the  prophet  in  vision, — “  all 
the  earth  sitteth  still,  and  is  at  rest?  ” 

^  Without  wars,  the  history  of  man  would  have  glided 
away  in  one  long  flat  monotony,  in  winch  the  human 
mind  would  have  been  controlled  from  age  to  age,  by  a 
single  set  of  ideas,  and  the  dominion  of  error  would  have 
become  inveterate  and  hopeless.  We  believe  indeed 
that  society  is  destined  one  day  to  advance  without  this 
stimulant  of  wars;  but  then  it  must  be  by  virtue  of  an 
entirely  different  order  of  causes;  by  substituting  the 
action  of  certain  great  moral  truths  and  sentiments  for 
that  of  those  passions  which  have  been  the  seeds  of  san¬ 
guinary  conflicts.  It  is  not  enough  that  these  horrible 
and  wide-wasting  commotions  are  made  to  result  indi¬ 
rectly,  and  by  the  laws  of  the  system,  in  the  general 
advancement.  Action  there  must  be  :  but  not  that  selfish 
and  belligerent  action  which  arrays  man  against  his 
fellow-man; — which  tears  society  asunder,  and  dashes 
the  disrupted  masses  one  against  another :  but  that 
peaceful  and  benevolent  action,  which,  full  of  divine 
vigor,  and  glowing  with  the  zeal  of  all  great  and  noble 
enterprizes  in  the  cause  of  human  happiness,  seeks 
earnestly,  and  directly,  and  exclusively,  the  highest  tem¬ 
poral  and  spiritual  well-being  of  the  race.  The  motive 
force  of  the  social  system  must  be  subjected  to  nobler 
instruments,  and  to  higher  and  holier  purposes.  The 


appeal  must  be  from  selfishness,  and  ambition,  and  pas¬ 
sion,  and  rapacity,  to  those  sentiments  and  principles 
which  link  man  to  his  fellow,  and  endear  the  general 
welfare  to  all  human  affections  :  which,  partaking  the 
grand  benignity  of  God,  draw  the  great  family  more  and 
more  cordially  together  under  the  smiles  of  the  common 
Parent,  and  bind  it  into  one  universal  and  holy  brother¬ 
hood  of  fellowship  and  love. 

Let  it  not  be  doubted  that  such  principles  exist 
wrought  originally  into  the  constitution  of  human  nature, 
as  pledges  of  the  world’s  salvation.  Mankind  have 
indeed  run  a  wide  cycle  of  depravation;  yet  with  what 
force  Right  and  Truth  still  hold  their  dominion  over  the 
human  mind,  what  illustrious  witness  !  What  glorious 
and  immortal  records  !  There  is  not  a  chapter  in  history 
so  foul  with  guilt,  that  it  does  not  exhibit  some  honorable 
testimony  to  human  virtue;  —  some  bright  spot  that  looks 
out  from  the  gloomy  and  deformed  page,  as  a  star  looks 
through  the  raging  tempest  of  midnight,  from  the  depths 
of  its  blue  and  beautiful  home.  Truth,  which  represents 
universal  good,  liberty,  art,  science,  religion,  philosophy, 
and  improvement,  has  never  been  left  upon  earth  wholly 
without  witness.  Her  cause  is  that  of  humanity  itself; 
and  what  a  world  of  sacrifice  and  martyrdom  attests  her 
holy  power  among  the  children  of  men  !  Amidst  the 
grossest  idolatry  of  error,  there  have  ever  been  found 
kneeling  in  her  wide  temple  some  pure  and  humble 
worshippers  :  and  in  the  darkest  and  most  corrupt  times, 
her  altars  have  smoked  with  willing  blood.  War  indeed 
calls  humanity  into  action  ;  and,  though  at  an  infinite 
sacrifice,  developes  and  carries  it  forward  :  but  God 
Himself  is  in  Truth;  and  wherever  it  works  on  the 
human  soul,  there  He  also  works,  to  enlighten  and  purify 
it,  and  exalt  it  into  the  image  of  Himself,  That  spirit 
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of  conquest  which  has  aroused,  and  intermingled,  and 
carried  forward  the  nations,  is  a  mighty  passion  :  but 
doubt  not  that  Truth  is  both  mightier  and  bolder  than 
Ambition;  and  when  Ambition  with  the  world  for  his 
theatre  and  his  prize,  has  exhibited  his  best; — when, 
sated  with  triumph  and  with  blood,  he  has  lain  down 
the  sword  and  the  sceptre,  and  has  retired  from  the 
scene,  then  Truth,  like  an  angel,  will  walk  the  stage, 
and  after  shifting  all  its  sable  scenery,  will  irradiate  it 
with  her  own  glory,  and  in  the  day  of  her  pure  and 
bloodless  victory,  will  bless  the  world  with  peace,  and 
light,  and  ever-during  love. 

We  turn  now  to  the  enquiry — What  are  the  means 
by  which  society  is  to  be  carried  forward  to  this  era  of 
its  perfection?  And  the  principle  which  we  set  forth  is, 
that  they  do  not  lie  within  the  compass  of  any  of  those 
sentiments  which  prevail,  almost  universally,  respecting 
the  improvement  of  society  :  that  no  means  arc  adequate 
to  raise  man  to  his  highest  dignity  and  felicity,  but  moral 
influences  acting  on  his  interior  condition;  on  the  inward, 
spiritual  character.  We  hold  that  all  real  and  perma¬ 
nent  improvement  must  begin  from  within  and  work 
outwardly  :  that  the  fountain  of  all  social  progress  lies  in 
the  moral  nature  of  man  :  and  that  every  civilization 
which  has  not  its  foundation  and  support  here,  must 
decay  and  come  to  an  end. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  simple  and  essential 
truth  seems,  as  yet,  to  be  scarcely  apprehended.  Yet  it 
is  written  every  where.  It  is  the  paramount  lesson  of 
all  philosophy,  all  history.  It  is  traced  on  all  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  departed  greatness.  It  speaks  in  a  thousand 
voices  from  the  hoary  past.  And  society  will  have  taken 
one  of  the  greatest  steps  which  it  has  ever  made  towards 
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its  perfection,  when  this  one  fundamental  truth  shall 
become  firmly  seated,  as  it  ultimately  must,  in  the  con¬ 
victions  of  mankind. 

And  in  the  first  place,  wTe  affirm  that  the  perfection  of 
the  social  state  does  not  depend  on  the  perfection  of  the 
useful  arts ;  or  on  any  triumphs,  however  splendid,  of 
mere  physical  achievement. 

^  Art,  in  its  earliest  state,  is  but  a  rude  handicraft 
wherewith  man  supplies  the  first  necessities  of  nature. 
In  its  more  advanced  stages,  it  adds  a  thousand 
articles  of  ornament  and  convenience;  and  in  its  ma¬ 
turity,  it  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  most  refined  civili¬ 
zation,  heaves  its  marble  piles  to  the  sky,  covers  the 
sea  with  ships,  and  the  land  with  cities,  and  temples, 
and  monuments  of  public  enterprise  and  wealth.  And 
when  the  nation  that  has  reared  them  has  passed 
away,  she  leaves  behind  her  these  high  and  memorable 
traces  of  her  passage  to  oblivion.  They  affect  strongly 
the  imagination  :  travellers  carry  the  astonishing  descrip¬ 
tion  of  their  ruins  into  every  language  ;  and  History 
celebrates  and  mourns  over  them,  as  the  exponents  of  a 
national  greatness  which  has  been,  but  which  is  now 
departed  forever  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  are 
thus  led  to  estimate  a  nation’s  glory  by  the  greatness  and 
magnificence  of  its  monuments;  and  to  consider  the  state 
of  Art  as  an  index  to  that  of  humanity  itself. 

But  let  us  take  a  nearer  view  of  this  matter;  and  let 
us  ask,  soberly  and  practically,  what  has  all  this  pride 
and  pomp  of  achievement  done  for  the  advancement  of 
the  race; — for  man’s  highest  ultimate  well-being?  The 
temples  and  works  of  this  wonderful  people;  — the  proud 
mausoleums  built  to  lock  up  a  few  handfuls  of  royal 
ashes  : — hold  they  any  pledge  for  posterity;  —  any  secret 
of  human  melioration?  Is,  then,  this  mouldering  ina- 
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sonry  all  the  legacy  which  this  people  has  bequeathed 
to  future  generations?  And  even  this  barren  inheritance; 
how  soon  must  it  all  dissolve  and  pass  away  !  Decay 
and  oblivion  are  written  on  the  walls  of  adamant.  Even 
those  stupendous  and  time-defying  piles  which  prop  the 
Egyptian  sky,  must  crumble  at  last,  and  waste  into  their 
native  sands. 

“We  turn  to  dust :  and  all  our  mightiest  works 
Die  too.  The  deep  foundations  that  we  lay, 

Time  ploughs  them  up  and  not  a  trace  remains. 

We  build  with  what  we  deem  eternal  rock  : 

A  distant  age  asks  where  the  fabric  stood  ; 

And  in  the  dust,  sifted  and  searched  in  vain, 

The  undiscoverable  secret  sleeps.  ” 

Of  what  account,  then,  to  humanity  are  all  these  magni¬ 
ficent  erections;  —  these  trophies  of  art  and  strength? 
Do  nations  come  into  existence  like  the  ant  and  the 
heaver,  only  to  build?  Have  they  no  higher  purpose  to 
fulfill,  than  to  appear  on  the  stage  of  being,  gather  power 
and  opulence,  pile  up  a  few  masses  of  brute  matter,  and 
pass  away? 

13ut  there  is  a  more  serious  consideration.  Physical 
improvements  depend  on  public  wealth.  They  recipro¬ 
cally  produce  each  other  :  and  the  highest  state  of  both 
has  ever  been  regarded  as  that  national  prosperity  which 
is  the  chief  and  ultimate  end  of  government  and  of 
society.  But  the  era  of  national  prosperity  has  ever  been 
that  of  degeneracy  and  corruption.  The  mind  is  then 
drawn  off  from  the  spiritual  world  and  absorbed  in  the 
material.  It  is  filled  with  the  pride  of  power,  and  the 
passion  for  gain.  Temptations  multiply  and  strengthen, 
while  the  power  of  resistance  is  diminished.  The  empire 
of  reason  and  of  the  moral  sentiments  is  weakened  by 
the  encroachment  of  artificial  wants,  and  finally  gives 
way  to  that  of  luxury  and  the  dominion  of  all  selfish  and 
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sensual  passions.  The  appetites  of  man  are  stronger 
than  his  reason  :  and  let  him  be  placed  in  the  centre  of 
a  general  prosperity,  —  spread  before  him  art,  and  opu¬ 
lence,  and  all  the  means  of  gratifying  his  passions,  and 
unless  you  place  within  him  the  dominion  of  a  supreme 
moral  law,  —  a  power  that  will  enable  him  to  control 
himself,  and  divert  this  overflowing  abundance  into  its 
proper  channels,  lie  will  infallibly  make  it  tbe  means  of 
self-debasement  and  self-destruction.  Alexander  was  a 
prince  of  wonderful  energy  and  self  command  :  but  he 
who  subdued  himself  to  all  the  hardships  of  the  camp, 
and  through  perils  and  difficulties  almost  incredible, 
overcame  all  nations,  was  himself  overcome  by  the  man¬ 
ners  and  vices  of  the  vanquished.  After  entering  Babylon 
in  triumph,  we  find  him  yielding  to  the  pleasures  and 
effeminacy  of  that  corrupt  city,  and  at  last  closing  his 
wonderful  career  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness  at  a  royal  ban¬ 
quet.  Alexander  conquered  the  world,  but  he  could  not_ 
subdue  h’mself.  “  Armis  vicit,  vitiis  victus  cst.  ” 

History  is  full  of  such  examples  :  but  diey  all  demon¬ 
strate  a  principle  which  is  universal  ;  and  which  applies 
even  more  strongly  to  masses  of  men  than  to  individuals. 
The  Athenian  state  never  exhibited  such  an  external 
show  of  opulence  and  prosperity  as  in  the  age  of  Pericles  : 
and  if  there  were  any  virtue  in  the  arts  to  effect  a  per¬ 
manent  social  melioration,  we  might  expect  to  see  it 
developed  in  the  times  of  him  who  lifted  the  columns  of 
the  Odeum  and  the  Parthenon.  It  was  the  ambition  of 
this  man  to  raise  trophies  and  monuments  :  temples  that 
might  worthily  be  dedicated  to  the  gods;  and  whose 
greatness  and  splendor  should  eternize  his  own  memory, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Athenian  name.  When  he  was 
accused  of  too  lavish  an  expenditure  on  the  public  works, 
he  said, —  “Let  the  sums  which  I  have  expended  be 
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charged  to  my  account;  hut  let  the  edifices  be  inscribed 
with  my  name.”  The  fickle  multitude  replied,  that  they 
were  content  to  own  the  glory  of  these  achievements, 
and  that  he  “  might  expend  of  the  public  treasure  as 
much  as  he  pleased.”  We  see  here  exhibited  the  spirit 
of  both  ruler  and  people.  The  triumph  of  the  ornamen¬ 
tal  and  useful  arts,  as  well  as  of  the  letters  and  philoso¬ 
phy  of  Greece,  was  in  the  age  of  Pericles;  yet  Socrates 
and  Plato  both  testify  that  it  was  under  his  administration 
that  the  decline  and  corruption  of  the  state  began. 

The  same  truth  is  demonstrated  by  the  Roman  history. 
The  Romans  surpassed  all  the  world  in  the  splendor  and 
magnitude  of  their  public  works;  but  it  was  at  precisely 
the  period  when  their  wealth  was  most  abundant,  and 
their  arts  had  reached  the  highest  perfection,  that  cor¬ 
ruption  seized  upon  the  state.  This  indeed  is  the  natural 
course  of  what  is  called  national  prosperity  :  for  it  is  in 
the  very  lap  of  abundance  that  the  fatal  foe  is  nursed  and 
warmed  into  life.  Luxury  is  not  the  growth  of  an  early 
state  of  society.  She  is  the  child  of  a  late  and  over¬ 
grown  prosperity.  She  is  bom  in  palaces;  and  arrays 
herself  in  all  the  charms  of  a  perfected  art  : — in  the  gold 
and  purple  of  a  ripe  and  cultivated  age.  In  Rome,  as 
in  all  the  slates  of  antiquity,  corruption  first  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  capital  of  the  Empire; — the  seat  of  art  and 
refinement,  and  extended  gradually  to  the  provinces. 
Pliny  dates  the  decline  of  the  state  from  the  victory  over 
Antiochus  by  Regillus  and  L.  Scipio ;  which  contributed, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other,  to  the  aggrandizement  of 
the  Roman  name.  Cato  himself,  who  shared  the  glory 
of  the  Asiatic  conquest,  foresaw  its  consequences  to  the 
manners  and  fortunes  of  the  Roman  people  :  and  we 
hear  the  inexorable  sage,  in  the  same  breath,  denouncing 
the  profligacy  of  the  times,  and  imploring  his  country- 
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men  to  cease  running  after  the  pictures  and  ornaments 
of  Asia,  and  to  let  the  statues  of  Greece  stand  in  peace 
on  their  pedestals.  But  the  reign  of  degeneracy  had 
commenced,  and  his  admonitions  were  given  to  the 
winds.  The  conquest  of  Asia  introduced  Asiatic  vices 
and  effeminacy  :  and  luxury,  stronger  than  the  arms  of 
Antiochus  or  of  Hannibal,  avenged  the  conquered  world. 

“ - Sevior  armis 

Luxuria  incubuitque  ulciscitur  orbem.  ” 

These  examples  demonstrate,  if  any  can,  that  wealth  and 
the  arts  so  far  from  securing  the  permanent  progress  of 
mankind,  carry  within  themselves  the  elements  of  their 
own  destruction.  They  abridge  the  labor  of  man  by 
subjecting  to  his  service  the  power  of  natural  agents  :  but 
is  it  clear  that  the  happiness  of  the  race  is  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  necessity  for  labor?  Is  it  the  perfect  state  of 
man  to  live  in  perfect  inactivity,  with  all  his  selfishness 
and  brute  passions  about  him,  like  the  idle  gods  of 
mythology?  Labor  is  the  great  primary  law  of  our  con¬ 
dition;  and  the  absence  of  it  is  a  blessing  only  when  the 
wealth,  leisure,  and  refinement,  which  are  the  fruits  of  a 
high  state  of  civilization,  are  snatched  from  the  volup¬ 
tuous  appetites,  and  made  the  ministers  to  moral  improve¬ 
ment; —  to  the  development  and  cultivation  of  individual 
man.  The  glory  of  a  state  consists,  not  in  its  monuments, 
but  in  its  men. 

“  Not  high-raised  battlement  or  labored  mound, 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate, 

Not  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned, 

Not  bays  and  broad-armed  ports, 

Where  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride, 

Nor  starred  and  spangled  courts, 

Where  low-bred  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride; 

No  !  Men,  high-minded,  men, — these  constitute  the  State.” 

Wealth  and  the  arts  are  valuable, not  in  themselves,  but  as 
means  to  an  end ;  and  that  end  is  a  moral  end ; — the  devel- 
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being  of  the  human  race.  The  splendid  civilization  of  the 
present  age,  with  all  its  wonderful  improvements, — its  tri¬ 
umphs  of  art,  genius,  invention,  and  discovery,  must  be 
tried  by  this  test :  and  if,  when  weighed  in  these  balances,  it 
be  found  wanting,  it  has  failed  of  its  end  :  it  is  spurious, 
and  must  pass  away.  You  may  indeed  give  it  to  posterity ; 
but  as  you  give  withal  no  principles  of  progress  or  of 
perpetuity,  posterity,  like  a  spendthrift  heir,  will  squander 
and  destroy  its  own  inheritance;  and  as  the  children  of 
each  generation  build  the  sepulchres  of  their  fathers,  so 
the  civilization  of  each  age,  while  it  continues  untempered 
with  the  leaven  of  this  high  moral  purpose  and  char¬ 
acter,  will  be  buried  by  its  successor  in  the  same  eternal 
and  changeless  cycle  of  progress  tyid  decline. 

In  the  next  place,  we  affim  that  the  means  of  perfect¬ 
ing  the  social  state  do  not  consist  in  mere  intellectual 
cultivation. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  very  obvious  truth,  that  all 
methods  of  man’s  real  and  highest  improvement  must  be 
adapted  to  his  real  nature;  and  be  commensurate  with 
all  his  capacities.  Were  he  a  being  of  pure  reason, 
without  moral  qualities  or  emotions,  without  passions  or 
sensuous  inclinations,  the  perfection  of  his  reason  would 
be  the  perfection  of  his  nature;  and  intellectual  cultiva¬ 
tion  alone  would  be  the  legitimate  means  and  measure 
of  his  progress.  But  we  know  that  he  has  a  two-fold 
character;  that  he  is  a  moral,  as  well  as  a  rational  being; 
and  moreover,  that  this  moral  nature,  though  it  be  essen¬ 
tially  the  superior  and  diviner  part  of  him,  is  the  seat  of 
all  the  disturbing  forces;  —  all  the  derangement  and 
diseases  of  humanity.  The  miseries  and  evils  of  the 
world, — the  wars  that  have  desolated  it,  the  oppression 
that  has  enthralled  it,  come,  not  from  the  feebleness  of 
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human  reason,  but  from  the  selfishness  of  the  human 
heart.  Herein  lies  man’s  whole  difficulty  and  disorder. 
It  is, — not  that  he  cannot  discern  the  right,  but  as  a 
heathen  poet  has  beautifully  acknowledged  a  great  moral 
truth,  it  is,  that  though  he  sees  and  approves  the  right, 
he  nevertheless  pursues  the  wrong. 

- - Video  meliora  proboque 

Deteriora  sequor. - ” 

Even  an  Apostle,  in  surveying  his  own  internal  constitu¬ 
tion,  was  obliged  to  mourn  over  “  a  law  in  the  members 
warring  against  the  law  of  the  mind.  ”  We  are  therefore 
led  necessarily  to  seek  for  a  different  end  and  method  of 
man’s  improvement,  and  to  treat  him  with  a  higher  order 
of  influences,  adapted  to  his  multiform  and  wonderfully 
compounded  being.  And  the  question  becomes  simply 
this  :  whether,  in  the  highest  possible  cultivation  of  the 
intellectual  faculties,  there  is  a  power  which  will  reclaim 
and  renew  the  moral  nature;  which  will  subdue  the 
selfish  and  obdurate  will;  correct  the  sensual  appetites; 
chain  the  raging  passions;  eradicate  all  the  vicious  and 
perverse  propensities  of  the  human  heart, —  and  enstamp 
it  anew  with  the  moral  image  of  the  Divinity?  If  any  such 
power  existed,  its  proofs  would  be  clear  and  positive;  for 
wherever  we  turned  our  eyes  over  the  face  of  society,  we 
should  find  mental  excellence  and  moral  worth  keeping 
equal  and  exact  pace  with  one  another.  Knowledge 
would  then  be  the  inseparable  ally  of  Goodness  :  and  we 
should  ever  see  the  noblest  forms  of  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  associated  with  the  greatest  inward  purity,  and  the 
most  scrupulous  practice  of  the  moral  virtues.  Reason 
would  then  be  the  great  central  luminary  of  the  moral 
system ;  and  all  the  virtues,  drawn  by  its  fond  attraction, 
would  gather  to  it,  and  circle  around  it  beautifully  and 
forever,  like  the  bright  planets  around  the  Sun. 
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But  is  such  in  fact  tiie  law  and  system  ol  humanity? 
Let  us  ask  this  question,  first,  at  our  own  breasts;  and 
take  the  testimony  of  our  own  inward  individual  history. 
Who  can  affirm  that  with  the  steady  enlargement  of  his 
faculties  since  the  period  of  his  infancy,  there  has  been 
developed  a  corresponding  law  of  moral  progress,  and 
moral  melioration  :  that  during  all  his  life,  he  has  only 
been  improving  on  the  innocence  of  his  childhood  :  that 
with  his  daily  advancement  in  thought  and  knowledge, 
he  has  become,  proportionably,  a  more  conscientious,  a 
more  scrupulous,  and  a  better  man? 

And,  to  turn  our  observation  abroad  over  society  and 
over  the  history  of  mankind, —  do  we  find  that  the  mere 
knowledge  of  moral  obligation  universally  brings  to  itself 
the  practice  of  what  is  true,  and  right,  and  just?  Have 
the  sublimest  efforts  of  genius  always  been  associated 
with  the  greatest  purity  of  life  and  morals,  and  have  they 
been  dictated  by  a  comprehensive  and  benevolent  regard 
to  the  well-being  of  mankind?  The  French  philosophers 
of  the  last  age;  —  mark  their  pale  and  thoughtful  brows, 
as  they  come  out  of  their  closets  knife  in  hand;  and, 
flinging  up  the  red  caps  of  revolution  with  a  shout,  rush 
hot  upon  massacre,  or  fall  quietly  into  their  places  around 
the  guillotine  !  Do  we  not  know  that  men  of  the  noblest 
order  of  intellectual  development  have  been  often,  like 
Napoleon,  Alexander  and  Hannibal,  men  of  cruelty  and 
blood?  Have  we  not  seen  the  most  powerful  and  culti¬ 
vated  minds  enslaved  to  the  most  degrading  vices;  the 
most  noble  and  ethereal  genius  enthralled  in  brutal  dissi¬ 
pation;  illustrious  orators  and  statesmen  governed  by  the 
maxims  of  a  crooked  and  corrupt  policy;  and  god-like 
talents  of  every  order  and  description,  stimulated  to 
action  by  sheer  selfishness,  and  made  the  willing  instru¬ 
ments  of  sensuality  and  vice? 
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Among  nations,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact, 
that  the  a^es  of  their  intellectual  refinement  have  been 
also  those  of  their  moral  degeneracy ;  and,  as  in  Athens 
under  Pericles,  and  Rome  under  Augustus,  we  see  a 
beautiful  and  polished  literature,  a  subtle  and  mature 
philosophy,  and  an  exquisite  relish  for  the  productions 
of  art  and  taste,  reflected  in  their  brightest  colors,  like 
the  last  glories  of  the  evening  sun  from  the  clouds,  over 
the  verge  of  darkness  and  decline. 

It  is  conceded  that  mental  cultivation,  within  certain 
limits,  has  a  general  salutary  operation  on  the  moral 
character  of  man.  It  softens  and  refines  his  manners, 
regulates  his  social  intercourse,  and  raises  him  from  the 
rudeness  of  savage  life  to  a  perception  of  high  enjoy¬ 
ments,  and  a  sphere  of  noble  and  elevated  pursuits. 
These  are  great  and  happy  effects  surely;  but  they  are 
produced  only  up  to  a  certain  degree.  They  do  not  rise 
to  the  fountain  of  human  action.  They  do  not  change 
the  essential  elements  of  the  human  character.  They 
do  not  reach  into  the  inward,  spiritual  life.  And  the 
question  here  is,  —  not  whether  intellectual  cultivation 
has  any  power  to  mitigate  the  social  condition,  —  but 
whether  it  be  an  adequate  remedy  for  all  its  disorders; 
whether  it  have  power  to  eradicate  all  depraved  appetites 
and  passions,  and  to  extinguish  in  the  human  heart  the 
very  elements  of  evil?  Where  are  the  proofs  of  such  a 
power?  In  the  whole  history  of  mind,  where  is  the 
instance  in  which  this  mighty  effect  has  been  realized? 
You  see  no  such  example  among  the  living.  You  will 
ask  it  in  vain  from  the  records  of  the  dead. 

In  this  sympathetic  and  wholesome  action,  which  is 
admitted  to  exist,  of  the  intellectual  on  the  moral  man,  we 
discover  that  beautiful  and  mysterious  connexion  which 
prevails  in  the  mixed  constitution  of  humanity  :  and 
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which,  though  it  falls  far  short  of  being  an  adequate 
remedy  for  the  social  condition,  is  yet  just  sufficient  to 
reveal  the  wisdom,  the  order,  the  sublime  unity  of  the 
original  design.  In  man  as  he  is,  we  behold  a  shattered 
fabric;  a  splendid  ruin  :  but  as  we  survey  the  sculptured 
glory  that  lies  prostrate, — column,  capital,  and  architrave, 
which  some  direful  shock  has  swept  away,  and  whose 
inert  fragments  can  never  of  themselves  rise  up  again 
into  their  places,  we  see  that  they  are  all  parts  of  a 
glorious  whole  ;  we  detect  their  harmony  and  propor¬ 
tions;  and  we  learn  how  fair  and  perfect  was  the  work 
as  it  shone  fresh-formed  from  under  the  hand  of  the 
great  Master-builder,  and  under  the  light  of  an  approve 
inff  and  benignant  Heaven. 

©  O 

But  again  :  we  judge  of  a  remedy,  only  by  its  actual 
operation  and  effects.  If  intellectual  cultivation  be  the 
universal  sanative  that  we  are  seeking, — if  in  fact,  it 
have  the  power  to  redeem  and  regenerate  humanity, 
then  Literature,  in  all  its  forms,  would  be  seen  as  the 
actual  instrument  of  this  sublime  end  :  adapted  in  its 
own  nature  to  produce  it,  and  working  it  out  every  where 
with  a  vital  and  omnipotent  energy.  How  has  Literature 
satisfied  this  test?  Has  it  acted  in  fact,  as  a  grand 
specific  for  the  moral  malady  of  the  race?  Take  it  in 
its  most  glorious  periods ; — the  Hlizabethan,the  Augustan, 
the  Alexandrine,  the  Periclean  eras.  Has  it  borne  the 
impress  of  a  moral  purifier;  and  has  it  always  gone  forth 
on  its  holy  mission  to  reform  and  regenerate  mankind? 
It  cannot  be  disguised  that  the  great  mass  of  literature  has, 
in  all  ages,  been  itself  contaminated  with  the  very  disor¬ 
ders  of  which  it  is  claimed  to  be  the  cure.  To  the  vices 
and  passions  of  the  heart,  it  has  been  rather  a  subject, 
than  a  ruler;  reflecting,  at  once,  man’s  intellectual  glory, 
find  his  moral  degradation.  The  gratifications  of  literary 
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ambition,  the  thirst  of  applause,  the  indulgence  of  that 
ardent  enthusiasm  which  is  the  temperament  of  genius, 
sordid  calculations  of  gain,  and  the  dreams  of  posthu¬ 
mous  glory, —  these  have  been  its  motives  and  its  ends; 
its  inspiration  and  reward.  Controlled  by  such  influences, 
Literature  has  ever  taken  the  cast  and  color  of  its  time. 
It  is  moulded  by  present  passions,  and  the  prevailing 
tastes  of  the  age  :  it  consults  the  inclinations  of  man 
rather  than  his  duties;  and  excludes,  or  softens  down  all 
truths  and  sentiments  which  are  unpalatable  to  the  per¬ 
verted  heart.  In  short,  it  adapts  itself  to  man  as  he  is, 
without  any  purpose  or  thought  of  elevating  him  into 
man  as  he  should  he. 

Is  this  the  omnipotent  agent  that  is  to  regenerate  the 
world,  and  restore  it  to  the  golden  age  of  primeval  hap¬ 
piness  and  innocence.  Let  us  be  assured,  if  we  trust  to 
it,  we  lean  on  a  broken  reed  :  we  climb  stairs  of  sand. 
The  stream  cannot  rise  higher  than  its  fountain  :  and 
Literature  itself  must  flow  from  a  loftier  source;  —  must 
be  made  up  of  purer  elements,  and  be  governed  by  a 
nobler  order  of  motives,  before  it  can  become  the  honored 
instrument  of  redeeming  man  from  the  thrall  of  moral 
bondage,  and  leading  him  forward  to  the  perfection  of 
his  nature. 

What  an  era  will  that  be,  when  the  intellect  of  man, 
with  all  its  glorious  and  immortal  powers,  shall  become 
the  minister  to  his  highest  moral  well-being  :  when  Lite¬ 
rature,  instead  of  ever  feeling  the  popular  pulse,  and 
following  ignobly  in  the  wake  of  popular  opinion,  instead 
of  pandering  to  his  follies,  vices,  and  passions,  shall  enter 
on  its  great  office  of  restoring  him  to  the  moral  image 
which  he  has  lost :  when  History,  Poetry,  Eloquence,  and 
Philosophy,  and  the  whole  sisterhood  of  art  and  letters, 
shall  join  hands  with  Faith,  and  Love,  and  Reverence, and 
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Goodness;  and,  like  a  band  of  singing  angels,  reflecting 
only  the  Beautiful  and  the  True,  —  consenting  with  all 
that  is  excellent  and  divine,  shall  win  away  his  affections 
from  whatever  is  gross,  selfish,  and  sensuous,  and,  lead¬ 
ing  him  upward  along  the  course  of  an  infinite  spiritual 
progression,  shall  direct  him  to  the  fruition  of  the  eternal 
and  all-perfect  One,  as  the  consummation  of  his  good, — 
the  true  end  and  glory  of  his  being  ! 

But  in  the  next  place,  the  remedy  of  the  social  con¬ 
dition  is  not  to  be  found  in  forms  of  government ;  or 
in  any  systems,  however  perfect,  of  law  and  of  civil 
order. 

Government  being  a  natural  and  necessary  want, 
mankind,  as  if  by  common  consent,  have  seemed  to  fix 
their  highest  hopes  of  social  melioration  on  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  civil  constitutions;  —  on  ideas  of  legal  order  and 
political  prosperity.  For  the  perfection  of  these  civil 
forms,  they  have  undertaken  wars  and  revolutions;  and 
studied  and  toiled  and  bled  from  age  to  age.  The  most 
sagacious  and  powerful  minds  have  been  concentrated 
on  this  single  idea.  They  have  had  no  idea  beyond  it  : 
as  if  it  were  a  primary  and  universal  conviction  that  the 
perfection  of  the  social  state  consisted  in  a  perfect  system 
of  civil  government  : —  a  system  all  the  powers  of  which 
should  be  so  balanced  and  distributed  as  to  secure  at  the 
same  time  the  greatest  personal  liberty,  and  the  most 
implicit  obedience  to  the  public  will. 

A  single  consideration  must  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of 
such  expectations.  Government  pre-supposes  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  restraint  :  in  other  words,  it  supposes  passion, 
violence,  corruption  :  that  is  to  say  again,  it  supposes  that 
very  state  and  condition  of  humanity  of  which  we  are 
now  seeking  the  remedy.  Take,  then,  the  most  perfect 
constitution  that  reason  can  devise,  and  by  what  pro- 
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and  misrule  :  or,  retaining  these,  what  security  do  you 
give  against  agitation  and  dissolution? 

Such  systems  have  been  often  attempted.  Men  of 
every  order  of  genius, — the  sage,  the  statesman,  the 
philosopher,  have  toiled  day  and  night  in  putting  together 
the  frame-work  of  a  perfect  body-politic;  adjusting  the 
harmony  of  the  members;  bracing  it  with  nerves  and 
sinews;  fitting  all  the  parts  with  most  exquisite  and 
laborious  reason,  till  they  have  become  pale  and  blood¬ 
less  as  their  own  abstractions  :  but  when  they  have 
brought  out  their  beautiful  model  from  the  closet,  and 
animated  it  with  the  passions  of  our  common  humanity, — 
put  within  it  the  blood  and  movement  of  common  life, 
they  have  seen  it  torn  limb  from  limb,  and  its  fragments 
flung  high  in  air. 

To  abridge  our  enquiry  on  this  head,  it  may  be  con¬ 
fined  to  governments  of  the  popular  form.  We  assume 
the  natural  equality  of  all  men  as  a  primary  and  indis¬ 
putable  truth ;  and  that  all  civil  constitutions  are  just  and 
perfect,  adapted  to  secure  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number,  exactly  in  proportion  as  they  conform 
to  this  original  and  fundamental  principle  of  all  just  gov¬ 
ernment.  And  we  conclude,  therefore,  that  if  govern¬ 
ments  founded  on  the  basis  of  the  popular  will  and  of 
personal  freedom,  prove  incompetent  to  perfect  human 
society,  we  must  abandon  all  hope  of  securing  this  end 
by  the  agency  of  civil  and  political  forms. 

Government,  as  it  supposes  restraint,  also  implies 
power  :  and  power,  wherever  it  be  lodged,- — whether  it 
be  concentrated  in  the  few,  or  parcelled  out  among  the 
multitude, — carries  with  itself  an  inherent  tendency  to 
licentiousness  and  corruption. 

The  whole  diplomacy  of  modern  Europe  is  founded 
on  the  admission  of  this  unnappy  truth.  The  system 
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known  as  the  “Balance  of  power,” — what  is  it  but  an 
universal  acknowledgement  that  the  States  of  Europe 
stand  to  one  another  in  the  attitude  of  beasts  of  prey? 

“  Tigris  agit  rabida  cum  tigride  pacem 
Perpetuum  saevis  inter  se  convenit  ursis.” 

What  is  it  hut  an  acknowledgment  of  the  lawless  rapa¬ 
city  with  which  each  would  seize  upon  the  rest,  were  it 
not  deterred  by  the  jealousy  of  its  neighbors,  and  by  that 
equality  of  strength,  which,  and  not  the  sense  of  right, 
or  the  faith  of  treaties,  is  the  common  security  of  all. 

Tacitus  has  observed  of  Vespasian,  that  he  was  the 
only  man  that  was  ever  made  better  by  the  possession  of 
power  :  but  for  one  Vespasian,  how  many  has  it  con¬ 
verted,  like  Nero,  into  monsters  of  wickedness  and 
oppression  ! 

Power  then  corrupts;  but  how?  Corruption  is  not  a 
necessary  element  of  power.  There  have  been  good 
rulers  in  the  world,  and  the  administration  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  is  carried  on  in  infinite  love.  Were  the  heart  of 
man  pure,  power  would  be  but  another  name  for  bene¬ 
ficence  :  and  it  corrupts  only  because  it  removes  artificial 
restraints,  and  administers  to  those  sensual  and  depraved 
appetites  and  passions,  which  exist  primarily  in  the  human 
breast  independently  of  the  fact  of  power,  and  indepen¬ 
dently  of  all  social  and  political  regulations. 

This  again  throws  us  back  upon  the  source  of  all  the 
social  disorders  : — the  original  and  deep-seated  selfish¬ 
ness  of  human  nature. 

Is  the  difficulty  at  all  relieved  by  distributing  power 
among  the  mass,  under  the  forms  of  a  popular  constitu¬ 
tion?  Is  not  the  mass  made  up  of  the  same  elements* 
and  subject  to  the  same  passions,  as  individuals?  Do 
the  majority  never  tyrannize?  Or  is  the  rule  of  an  hun¬ 
dred  tyrants  better  than  that  of  one? 
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Where  is  the  Republic  that  has  always  exercised  its 
power  with  moderation;  with  a  just  and  scrupulous 
regard  to  the  rights  of  other  states,  or  even  of  its  own 
people?  Look  at  the  ancient  democracies  :  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  the  Spartans,  the  Thebans,  the  Achaians,  the 
Macedonians,  each  in  its  turn,  and  as  often  as  it  had  the 
power,  aiming  at  the  subjugation  of  all  Greece.  Look  at 
the  republics  of  Rome  and  Carthage;  each  eyeing  the 
other  with  inveterate  hatred,  and  each  grasping  with 
insatiable  ambition  the  empire  of  the  world.  Look  at 
the  popular  revolutions  in  Spanish  America  for  the  last 
thirty  years.  Look  at  those  “  republics  without  number, 
which  rose  in  Italy  during  the  middle  ages;  whirled  on 
their  axles,  and  foamed,  raged,  and  burst  like  so  many 
water-spouts  upon  the  ocean.”  And  the  greatest,  the  most 
popular,  the  most  perfect  Republic  the  world  has  ever 
seen; — would  to  Cod  she  might  be  excused  from  the 
category  of  those  free  states  whose  power  has  been  used 
to  oppress  the  weak,  and  which  have  known  no  law  but 
the  law  of  the  strongest !  But  can  we  pass  her  by?  Is 
not  the  stain  of  a  great  national  robbery  upon  her; — on 
her  public  journals,  on  her  whole  history?  What  has 
been  her  course  of  policy  towards  the  original  proprietors 
of  the  soil;  who  held  it  by  that  highest  of  all  titles,  a 
charter  from  the  God  of  nature; — the  right  of  original  and 
immemorial  possession?  By  craft,  by  rapacity,  by  the 
repeated  and  flagrant  violation  of  the  faith  of  treaties, 
and  finally  by  armed  force,  they  have  been  hunted  from 
forest  to  forest,  and  from  river  to  river,  through  a  period 
of  more  than  twro  hundred  years.  Now  while  I  speak, 
the  miserable  remnants  of  these  once  powerful  tribes  are 
climbing  the  farthest  mountains;  carrying  with  them 
nothing  but  their  household  gods,  and  the  bitter  memory 
of  accumulated  wrongs, 
fi 


From  yonder  summits  of  everlasting  snow,  they  turn 
to  take  a  last  look  at  the  broad  and  beautiful  land  of  their 
fathers.  But  the  sword  of  the  white  man  pursues  them, 
as  the  sword  of  the  angel  pursued  the  exiles  from  Para¬ 
dise.  Beckoning  a  sad  adieu  to  their  ancient  hunting- 
grounds,  to  the  graves  and  glory  of  their  ancestors,  they 
descend  the  Western  Slope  into  the  wilderness  which 
skirts  the  Ocean;  and  history,  willing  to  do  a  late  redress 
to  an  injured  and  exiled  people,  looks  in  vain  for  any 
memento  of  their  race  among  the  shadows  of  the  setting 
sun.  Melancholy  indeed,  but  stern  and  decisive,  is  the 
lesson  which  we  gather  from  these  examples. 

While,  therefore,  the  tendency  of  power  is  invariably  to¬ 
wards  corruption,  and  this  not  less  under  the  popular,  than 
under  the  regal  and  aristocratic  forms,  it  is  now  received 
as  a  political  axiom,  that  Republican  governments  above 
all  others,  require  the  support  of  morals  and  virtue,  and  can 
stand  on  no  other  foundation.  A  monarchical  govern¬ 
ment  may  become  corrupt  and  fall  to  the  ground;  and 
yet  the  foundations  of  social  order  not  be  entirely  broken 
up.  A  revolution  happens.  It  may  be  the  work  of  a  single 
night, — of  a  single  dagger.  The  title  under  which  the 
new  sovereign  ascends  the  throne,  is  written  in  royal 
blood,  while  the  mass  who  have  had  no  share  in  the 
administration  of  the  government,  scarcely  feel  the  shock 
of  its  transfer.  But  in  a  Republic,  the  people  are  in 
every  thing  the  actors.  It  is  theirs  to  legislate  and  to 
annul  :  to  fix  and  to  change;  to  build  up  and  to  pull 
down  :  and  it  is  theirs,  too,  to  endure  the  weight  and 
suffering  of  all  public  calamities.  Corruption  in  the 
people,  therefore,  is  a  disease  which  fastens  at  the  very 
life  of  a  free  government  :  it  inflames  and  festers  at  the 
heart;  and  there  is  no  prescription  in  the  whole  pharma¬ 
copeia  of  political  philosophy  that  can  restore  the  vital 
organs,  or  save  it  from  dissolution. 
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Political  freedom  supposes  the  self-government  of  in¬ 
dividuals  :  and  self-government  is  but  another  name  for 
virtue.  All  human  legislation,  so  far  forth  as  it  is  just  and 
perfect,  is  but  a  transcript  of  that  supreme  and  immutable 
law  which  is  written  on  all  hearts,  and  whose  obligations 
extend  over  all  rational  beings,  lie  who  recognizes  the 
sanctions  of  this  divine  code,  will  not  need  the  restraints 
of  human  legislation.  He  is  a  law  unto  himself.  He 
has  the  root  of  all  obedience  in  his  own  will.  He  carries 
in  his  own  breast,  at  once  a  perfect  government,  and  a 
perfect  freedom. 

“  He  is  the  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  free.  ” 

These  truths  were  boldly  proclaimed  by  Pope  Pius  VI. 
during  the  popular  frenzy  and  commotions  of  the  last 
century.  “  That  virtue,  ”  says  he,  “  whose  duties  are 
prescribed  by  the  light  of  nature,  and  more  fully  brought 
to  light  by  the  Christian  dispensation,  is  alone  capable  of 
bringing  mankind  to  perfection  and  preparing  them  for 
supreme  felicity;  and  it  alone  can  be  the  foundation  of  a 
prosperous  democracy.  Clothed  with  mere  moral  virtues 
we  should  be  but  imperfect  beings.  It  is  religious  truth 
which  can  alone  supply  the  graces  which  are  requisite 
for  general  self-government.  The  foundation  of  such  a 
system  must  be,  that  every  one  is  to  respect  the  rights  of 
his  neighbor  as  much  as  his  own  :  which  is  but  another 
way  of  stating  the  Christian  precept  to  ‘  love  your  neigh¬ 
bor  as  yourself  ’  ”  Perhaps  this  generation  is  not  yet  too 
wise  or  too  good  to  learn  something  from  a  Pope. 

It  is  said  that  the  great  safe-guard  of  popular  govern¬ 
ment  is  in  the  responsibility  of  its  rulers  to  the  people  : 
but  what  is  the  security  against  corruption  in  the  people 
themselves?  “  Q,uis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes?  ”  If  it  be 
essential  to  freedom  that  rulers  shall  be  held  responsible 
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to  the  people,  it  is  not  less  so,  that  the  people  in  their 
turn  shall  hold  themselves  responsible  to  Him  who  is  the 
supreme  Legislator  and  Sovereign  of  nations.  A  sense 
of  the  paramount  obligations  of  the  moral  law, — an 
active,  intimate,  personal  sense  of  moral  accountability 
in  the  individuals  of  the  mass,  is  the  only  security  of  a 
free  government  against  itself; — the  only  middle-ground 
on  which  it  can  rest  between  anarchy  and  despotism. 

All  History  is  a  verification  of  these  truths  :  but  we 
shall  cite  one  great  and  decisive  example  in  which  they 
were  fully  tested  before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world;— 
an  example  the  most  terrible  in  its  development,  and  the 
most  fruitful  in  its  lessons  of  any  upon  record.  The  first 
French  revolution  was  an  experiment  on  popular  institu¬ 
tions  which,  in  its  objects  and  the  causes  from  which  it 
sprang,  combined  all  the  elements  of  a  great  and  suc¬ 
cessful  reform  :  and  the  cause  of  its  direful  miscarriage 
stands  out  therefore  conspicuous  and  undoubted  for  a 
lesson  to  all  nations.  A  corrupt  and  oppressive  govern¬ 
ment  supported  by  a  taxation  which  exhausted  the 
people;  a  military  despotism  which  even  a  servile  sol¬ 
diery  could  not  brook;  judicial  decisions  and  offices  of 
every  description  set  up  to  public  sale;  justice  standing 
with  her  golden  scales,  to  weigh — not  the  proofs  of  the 
cause,  but  the  value  of  the  bribe; — the  occupations  of 
the  laboring  classes  looked  on  with  contempt,  while  half 
their  earnings  were  wrested  from  them  by  royal  peroga- 
tive  and  by  ecclesiastical  exactions,  to  maintain  a  corrupt 
court,  and  an  imbecile  and  licentious  clergy;  —  these 
made  up  the  great  cause  of  the  revolution.  These  were 
the  grievances  for  whose  redress  rose  that  cry  of ‘Liberty!’ 
which  echoed  from  the  Capital  to  the  Alps,  and  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Ocean.  With  such  a  cause,  supported  by 
a  great  and  powerful  people,  —  a  people  distinguished  for 
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their  fertility  of  genius,  their  enthusiasm,  boldness  and 
valor,  nothing  seemed  wanting  which  might  give  to 
France  a  free  constitution;  and  through  her  to  every 
nation  in  Europe.  One  thing,  however,  she  did  want :  — 
a  moral  and  virtuous  people;  and  wanting  that,  she 
wanted  every  thing. 

“  The  sensual  and  the  dark  rebel  in  vain, 

Slaves  by  their  own  compulsion.  In  mad  game 
They  burst  their  manacles,  and  wear  the  name 
Of  Freedom  graven  on  a  heavier  chain.  ” 

Henry  the  Fourth  had  publicly  declared  that  he  held 
himself  amenable  to  two  sovereigns,  —  God,  and  the 
laws.  But  the  French  people  began  their  reform  by 
renouncing  allegiance  to  both.  The  spirit  of  resistance 
was  tempered  up  with  no  reverence  for  religion.  Not  only 
was  it  barren  of  all  those  sentiments  which  are  the  pecu¬ 
liar  fruit  of  Christianity,  but  it  scorned  that  natural  and 
devout  reliance,  common  even  among  barbarous  nations, 
upon  Him  who  is  the  God  of  battles,  and  who  holds  in 
His  hand  the  destinies  of  all  people.  Clubs  were  formed 
in  every  part  of  the  empire  for  the  propagation  of 
Atheism;  and  more  than  twenty  thousand  persons,  in¬ 
cluding  those  of  the  highest  literary  distinction,  were 
employed,  hour  by  hour,  in  exterminating  all  sense  of 
moral  obligation,  and  every  sentiment  of  private  and 
public  virtue.  The  Encyclopedists  were  the  impersona¬ 
tion  of  the  spirit  of  the  revolution  :  and  as  Condorcet 
himself  boasted  in  after-times,  they  had  employed  learn¬ 
ing,  talents,  wit,  philosophy,  and  eloquence,  for  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  two  equally  odious  things  ;  royalty  and  religion. 
They  proceeded  throughout  upon  the  principle  that 
Christianity  and  republicanism  could  not  subsist  together. 
This  frightful  doctrine  they  wrought  every  where  into  the 
national  mind  ;  expecting  to  hold  its  terrible  volcanic 
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power  in  check  and  control  it  to  their  purpose,  by  such 
devices  as  a  representative  convention  ; — skillful  opera¬ 
tions  of  finance  ;  a  political  establishment  on  the  theory 
of  natural  right  ;  and  more  absurd  than  all,  —  a  national 
oath  to  be  renewed  by  all  Frenchmen  every  fourth  year 
of  the  New  Calendar  “  to  live  free  or  die.”  Infatuated 
men  !  Illustrious  dupes  of  impiety  and  folly  !  What 
virtue  do  you  expect  from  your  “  national  oath  ”  after  you 
have  thus  extirpated  every  sentiment  and  every  principle 
that  can  give  it  solemnity  or  sanction?  What  barrier 
will  you  raise  against  the  tides  of  popular  fury,  when 
they  have  ceased  to  obey  the  attraction  of  the  skies? 

But  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  make  this  experi¬ 
ment  complete  and  final,  or  to  show  that  it  was  made  by 
the  whole  nation  in  its  corporate  capacity,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  by  a  solemn  public  act,  renounced  its  allegiance  to 
Heaven,  and  established  impiety  by  law.  It  decreed 
that  all  religious  signs,  whether  in  public  or  private  places, 
which  might  serve  to  remind  the  people  of  their  ancient 
faith,  should  be  annihilated.  It  voted  death  an  eternal 
sleep.  It  abolished  funerals,  and  decreed  that  all  de¬ 
ceased  persons  should  be  buried  like  the  carcasses  of 
brutes,  without  ceremony  or  religious  service.  It  abol¬ 
ished  the  Sabbath;  and  gave  up  all  churches  and  places 
of  worship  to  plunder.  It  ordered  the  Bible  to  be  pub¬ 
licly  burnt  by  the  common  hangman  ;  and,  as  if  to  extir¬ 
pate  the  very  memory  of  scripture  history,  it  instituted  a 
new  calendar,  in  which  the  divisions  of  time  should  be 
marked  by  no  reference  to  the  Christian  era  or  to  Chris¬ 
tian  institutions. 

The  world  stood  aghast  at  such  a  bold  and  shameless 
desecration  of  every  thing  pure,  and  venerable,  and  holy. 
Men’s  hearts  failed  them  for  fear;  and  they  waited  for  the 
event  in  fixed  astonishment,  as  they  wait  for  the  ava- 
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lanche  or  the  earthquake.  Those  who  managed  the 
vessel  of  State  had  thrown  chart  and  compass  overboard, 
and  madly  put  out  on  the  sea  of  revolution.  They  had 
hailed  the  rising  sun  of  liberty  with  joy  :  but  now  that 
the  ocean  swelled,  and  the  air  darkened,  with  what 
terror  did  they  behold  his  broad  blood-red  disk  climb  a 
sky  black  with  tempests,  and  sounding  with  loud  thunders 
from  side  to  side  !  It  has  not  been  left  to  us  to  record 
the  horrors  and  crimes  of  that  eventful  period;  when 
Paris,  the  seat  of  art  and  elegance  and  fashion,  became 
a  great  slaughter-house;  and  the  throne  and  the  altar 
floated  in  blood  away  from  their  foundations.  When 
one  executioner  tired  with  his  horrid  work  of  chopping 
off  human  heads,  another  was  called  to  stand  in  his 
place) — and  another, —  and  another.  No  love  was  left. 
Every  man  was  an  assassin;  and  the  murderer  of  to-day, 
while  his  hand  was  yet  upon  the  axe,  was  marked  the 
victim  for  to-morrow.  And  thus  the  Republic,  drunk 
with  blood,  staggered  on  under  her  load  of  misery  and 
crime,  towards  the  gulf  of  military  despotism; — an 
abyss  dreadful  and  profound  as  hell.  Anarchy  is  always 
impatient  for  a  tyrant :  and  in  a  State  so  fruitful  of  mon¬ 
sters  as  France  had  been,  he  could  not  long  be  waited 
for.  There  was  a  brief,  and  fearful  pause;  when  lo! — 
girt  about  with  darkness  and  clad  in  complete  steel,  a 
stern  and  solitary  figure,  bred  out  of  the  seething  mass  of 
national  corruption, — the  offspring  and  very  image  of  the 
times,  —  rose  on  the  highest  wave  of  revolution,  with  the 
imperial  Eagle  in  his  hand  !  The  Tribunate  hailed  him 
as  the  supreme  head  of  the  nation.  The  Senate  entreated 
him  to  accept  the  purple.  The  army  followed,  and  laid 
the  glory  of  a  thousand  victories  at  his  feet.  The  people 
shouted,  “  Vine  iSEmpereur  Napoleon  !  ”  and  —  the 
French  Republic  was  no  more. 
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The  revolution  was  not  simply  an  essay  towards  a 
new  constitution  for  the  State.  It  was  a  great  moral 
experiment  on  the  nature  of  man;  to  prove  its  capacity 
both  for  wickedness  and  for  suffering;  to  try  what  might 
be  its  rage  and  convulsions, — what  its  madness  and  its 
woe,  when  moral  restraints  should  be  thrown  off,  and 
every  trace  of  religious  sentiment,  so  far  as  nature  could 
suffer  such  a  violence,  should  be  obliterated  from  the 
mind  of  man.  The  world  had  never  witnessed  such  an 
experiment,  and  it  will  probably  never  witness  it  again. 
The  eye  aches  as  it  gazes  at  that  fearful  tragedy  through 
the  glass  of  faithful  records  :  anti  those  dark  and  gory 
forms  which  rule  the  scene,  seem  more  like  the  horrid 
phantoms  of  a  fever-dream,  than  like  human  beings 
moving  and  acting  on  the  real  stage  of  human  affairs. 

Time  is  a  kind  and  lenient  judge  of  human  actions.  It 
softens  and  mitigates  their  guilt  :  and  while  it  brings  for¬ 
ward  into  the  foreground  whatever  is  worthy  and  noble, 
it  forgets  all  common  vices;  all  but  the  most  enormous 
wickedness.  But  the  deformities  of  this  picture  only 
show  in  broader  and  bolder  feature  with  the  lapse  of 
time.  Under  the  pen  of  each  successive  chronicler,  that 
story  of  guilt  and  blood  stares  forth  in  more  fearful  char¬ 
acters;  and  it  will  stand  out  on  the  page  of  history  to  the 
eye  of  the  latest  posterity,  as  it  does  to  ours  :  unrelieved 
and  alone;  without  a  parallel  or  a  likeness. 

Let  this  revolution  be  contrasted  with  that  which,  just 
one  century  before,  had  abolished  the  tyranny  of  James  II. 
and  placed  William  III.  on  the  throne  of  England.  The 
latter  had  its  foundation  in  those  very  sentiments  which  it 
was  the  first  business  of  the  former  to  crush  and  extirpate. 
It  was  dictated  not  more  by  the  love  of  civil  liberty,  than 
by  a  prevailing  sense  of  those  obligations  which  are  par¬ 
amount  to  all  human  authority;  by  a  sacred  regard  to  the 
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rights  of  conscience  and  the  religious  institutions  of  the 
country.  “  We  have  nothing  before  our  eyes,” — said  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  in  reply  to  his  memorable  invitation 
to  the  throne, — “  in  this  our  undertaking,  but  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  Protestant  religion ;  the  covering  of  all  men 
from  persecution  for  their  consciences;  and  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  their  laws,  rights,  and  liberties,  under  a  just  and 
legal  government.  We  do  therefore  hope  that  all  men 
will  judge  rightly  of  us  and  approve  of  these  our  proceed¬ 
ings;  but  we  rely  chiefly  on  the  blessing  of  God  for  the 
success  of  this  our  undertaking,  in  which  we  place  our 
whole  and  only  confidence.  ” 

It  was  not  possible  that  a  revolution  founded  in  such 
sentiments  should  end  in  anarchy  and  disaster.  While 
the  French  people,  as  Burke  observed  in  the  English. 

*  Parliament,  “  had  only  made  their  way  to  a  bad  consti¬ 
tution  through  the  destruction  of  their  country,”  the 
English,  by  a  tranquil  and  bloodless  revolution,  recovered 
their  liberties,  restored  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State, 
established  the  constitutional  succession  to  the  crown, 
secured  to  every  subject  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
conscience,  and  opened  the  way  to  a  career  of  unexam¬ 
pled  national  prosperity  and  glory. 

We  have  thus  far  sought  in  vain  for  the  means  of 
reclaiming  and  perfecting  human  society.  We  have 
seen  that  if  this  power  reside  any  where,  it  is  not  in 
wealth  ;  nor  in  the  arts  ;  nor  in  physical  improvement ; 
nor  in  knowledge  and  philosophy;  nor  finally,  in  political 
freedom,  or  systems  of  law  and  government.  “  The 
depth  saith  it  is  not  in  me;  the  sea  saith  it  is  not  in  me.” 
As  often  as  the  structure  of  society  has  been  reared  from 
these  materials, — a  beautiful  and  resplendent  fabric  built 
upon  the  sand,  —  the  tides  of  violence  and  passion  have 
burst  up  from  within  and  drowned  out  its  foundations. 
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The  great  States  of  antiquity  combined  all  these  ele¬ 
ments;  and  realized  every  thing  that  can  be  attained  by 
acting  on  the  merely  external  and  social  condition  of  man. 
Why  is  it,  then,  that  their  decay  and  fall  have  become 
the  mournful  theme  of  history?  Why  have  the  splendid 
civilizations  of  former  ages, — the  African,  the  Asiatic,  the 
Greek,  the  Roman,  all  perished  and  passed  away  “like 
a  tale  that  is  told?  ” 

If  we  turn  our  eyes  from  their  dazzling  exterior,  and 
look  steadily  at  their  internal  moral  foundations,  we  shall 
find  the  only  solution  which  can  be  given  to  this  question. 
They  were  not  indeed  entirely  beyond  the  dominion  of 
those  great  moral  truths  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
all  social  order  :  but  those  truths  were  seen  with  an 
unsteady  and  bewildered  vision;  they  were  allied  to  the 
most  revolting  superstitions;  and  the  civilizations  which 
sprang  from  them,  while  they  shot  up  a  luxuriant  growth, 
exhausted  the  moral  vigor  of  the  soil  till  it  had  no  power 
to  perpetuate  or  renew  them.  What  idea  must  we  form 
of  the  morality  of  the  celebrated  nations  of  antiquity, 
when  we  find  that  they  all,  —  the  Egyptians,  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians,  the  Persians,  and  even  the  polite  Greeks  and 
Romans  at  some  periods  of  their  history,  made  human 
sacrifices  a  part  of  their  religion  !  We  are  told  that 
Hamilcar,  in  his  engagement  before  Hymera,  spent  the 
whole  day  in  piling  up  living  men  like  logs  of  fuel  on  the 
fire  to  propitiate  the  gods.  It  was  the  glory  of  a  Cartha¬ 
ginian  mother  to  bring  her  little  infant  to  the  brazen 
statue  of  Saturn,  and,  without  a  sigh  or  a  tear,  lay  it  in 
the  red  and  horrid  arms  of  the  burning  god,  and  see  it 
consume  to  ashes  before  her  eyes.  History  tells  us  that 
at  the  seige  of  Carthage,  two  hundred  children  of  the 
first  families  were  laid  upon  the  flames,  and  that  more 
than  three  hundred  of  the  best  citizens  voluntarily  rushed 
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into  the  arms  of  this  burning  and  bloody  Moloch  and 
expired.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Lacedemonians,  so 
renowned  for  their  pure  and  simple  manners,  encouraged 
theft,  doomed  feeble  infants,  the  sick  and  the  aged,  to 
destruction;  and,  in  imitation  of  the  old  Asiatic  super¬ 
stitions,  even  scourged  their  own  children  to  death  in 
honor  of  the  goddess  Diana.  The  celebrated  Spartan 
virtue  was  but  the  virtue  of  a  shrewd  order  of  savages; — 
the  result  of  a  school  of  discipline  whose  sole  object  was 
to  conquer  in  battle  :  and  which  guarded  against  a  de¬ 
pravation  of  manners  only  because  it  tended  to  enervate 
the  state.  Lycurgus  himself  never  had  an  idea  of  cul¬ 
tivating  morality  among  his  people  for  its  own  sake,  and 
on  the  ground  of  its  own  intrinsic  worth  and  obligation. 
No  matter  how  much  his  institutions  violated  the  moral 
law,  so  that  they  promoted  boldness,  subtlety,  fortitude 
and  address, — qualities  on  which  he  fixed  the  foundation 
of  the  State. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  morality  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians;  to  whom  the  very  name  of  a  just  man  was  a 
reproach  not  to  be  endured  :  who  always  flattered  their 
tyrants,  while  they  rewarded  their  best  citizens,  as  Mil- 
tiades,  Aristides,  Socrates,  and  Pbocion,  with  fines,  ban¬ 
ishment  and  death?  And  that  very  Aristides,  celebrated 
over  all  the  world  as  “  The  Just,” — of  whom  it  was  said 
by  Plato,  that  “  of  all  the  illustrious  men  of  Athens,  he 
only  was  worthy  of  real  esteem,  ”  could  set  at  naught 
every  obligation  of  morality  and  of  natural  justice  when 
he  thought  it  for  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth.  It 
was  he  who  advised  the  Athenians  to  break  the  articles 
of  confederation  which  had  been  ratified  among  the 
allied  states  under  the  sanction  of  the  most  solemn  oaths; 
at  the  same  time  distinctly  admitting  that  by  that  act, 
both  he  and  they  incurred  the  guilt  of  a  deliberate  per- 
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jury.  And  on  another  occasion,  when  it  was  proposed 
in  council  that  the  public  treasure,  which  had  been 
deposited  in  the  temple  of  Delphi  at  Delos  as  a  common 
fund  for  the  protection  of  all  Greece  against  the  barba¬ 
rians,  should  be  removed  to  Athens,  —  this  renowned 
Aristides  rose  in  his  place  and  said  :  “  the  action  is  not 
just,  but  it  is  expedient;”  and  by  his  influence  and  coun¬ 
sels  he  carried  that  measure,  in  violation  of  the  very 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  alliance,  in  contempt  of  the  national 
faith,  and  of  the  oath  which  he  had  himself  taken  in 
behalf  of  the  whole  Athenian  people.  Had  the  moral 
views  of  this  man  been  based  on  any  true  foundation, 
had  they  sprang  from  a  scrupulous  and  conscientious 
reverence  of  the  right  for  its  own  sake,  he  would  have 
felt  the  obligations  of  justice  to  be  perpetual  and  without 
exception  :  he  never  would  have  admitted  the  doctrine 
of  expediency  as  opposed  to  the  rule  of  right;  nor 
would  he  have  tolerated  that  other  pernicious  maxim, 
that  what  would  be  injustice  and  perfidy  in  individuals, 
is  in  some  sort  purged  and  sanctified  by  passing  under 
the  seal  and  authority  of  the  State. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  Roman  character,  we  shall  find 
it  still  more  essentially  defective.  Of  all  the  names  in 
the  Roman  history,  Cato,  Cicero,  and  Seneca,  if  not  the 
only  ones  that  are  worthy  of  consideration  in  this  respect, 
are  at  least  the  most  favorable  representatives  of  the 
moral  state  and  character  of  the  people.  Of  these  the 
first,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  was  not  incorruptible. 
Seneca,  with  all  his  beautiful  moral  precepts,  which 
however  he  could  not  himself  reduce  to  practice,  was  a 
sycophant  to  Nero,  and  a  suicide.  Cicero  indeed  was 
in  this  respect  an  exception  to  all  antiquity.  In  the 
midst  of  a  profligate  and  corrupt  age,  he  seems  to  have 
been  guided  by  a  divine  light;  and  both  in  his  writings 
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and  example,  to  have  foreshadowed  that  pure  and  perfect 
morality  which  was  then  about  to  be  revealed  to  the 
world  in  the  Christian  faith.  Rut  to  show  how  little  sym¬ 
pathy  the  Romans  themselves  had  with  such  a  character, 
we  need  only  consider  that  they  drove  him  into  exile, 
confiscated  his  estate,  and  could  not  be  satisfied  till  they 
had  seen  his  hands  and  bleeding  head  fixed  up  to  the 
public  gaze,  on  the  very  rostrum  where,  at  the  hazard  of 
liis  life,  he  had  snatched  his  country  from  destruction. 
The  men  whom  the  Romans  loved  and  honored  were 
such  only  as  brought  into  their  Capital  the  spoils  of  van¬ 
quished  nations; —  those  whom  the  world  calls  heroes; 
and  who,  as  observed  by  Seneca,  “  have  been  not  less 
the  pests  of  the  human  race  than  fire  and  flood.  ” 

One  of  these  famous  depredations  was  the  robbery  of 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus;  and  it  is  noticed  here,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  thing  itself,  which  was  of  a  piece 
with  the  whole  Roman  policy,  as  to  illustrate  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  principal  agent  in  the  transaction.  Under 
the  false  pretence  that  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus  had  been 
annexed  to  the  Roman  dominions  by  the  last  will  of 
Alexander,  grandson  of  Physcon,  king  of  Egypt,  and 
which,  if  true,  should  have  bound  them  still  more  invio¬ 
lably  to  its  protection  as  a  Roman  province,  they  order 
a  deputation  thither  to  depose  the  king,  and  bring  his 
immense  treasures  to  Rome  to  be  laid  up  in  the  public 
treasury.  In  justification  of  this  robbery,  they  alleged 
that  Ptolemy  was  a  miser  and  that  he  was  a  cruel  and 
bad  man.  And  who  invested  the  Romans  with  the 
censorship  of  the  morals  of  a  foreign  potentate  on  his 
hereditary  throne,  and  living  at  peace  in  his  own  domin¬ 
ions?  Or  if  cupidity  be  so  foul  a  crime,  which  conduct 
is  the  more  execrable;  that  of  Ptolemy  who  amassed  his 
possessions  by  the  slow  degrees  of  a  minute  and  toilsome 
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economy,  or  that  of  the  Romans  themselves,  who  rush 
upon  those  very  possessions  like  a  vulture  on  his  prey  : 
seizing  them  with  both  hands  and  with  boundless  rapacity; 
and  who  to  obtain  them,  dethrone  a  lawful  prince,  and 
drive  him  to  suicide;  rob  a  people  both  of  their  treasure 
and  of  their  sovereign,  and  devote  their  State  to  ruin? 

And  here  we  have  an  accusation  to  lay  at  the  very 
door  of  Roman  morals  in  the  person  of  the  younger 
Cato.  Not  to  mention  certain  acts  of  his  domestic  life 
too  shameful  to  he  told  in  this  assembly,  nor  his  cowardly 
suicide  when  he  saw  the  victorious  Caesar  approaching 
the  gates  of  Utica,  and  which  might  find  some  apology 
in  the  Stoic  philosophy  which  he  had  embraced, —  it  is 
enough  that  this  celebrated  Cato, — whom  Plutarch  pro¬ 
nounces  to  have  been  “  the  best  and  most  illustrious  man 
of  his  time,”  —  courted  by  the  nobility,  by  statesmen  and 
philosophers;  as  if  in  his  person  were  reflected  all  the 
probity,  the  moderation,  the  justice,  and  generosity  of  the 
Roman  character,  —  lent  himself  to  this  infamous  plunder 
of  Cyprus,  and  was  the  very  life  and  blood  of  the  whole 
abominable  transaction  !  What  judgment  ought  we  to 
form  of  this  Cato,  the  austere,  the  veracious,  the  incor¬ 
ruptible,  when  we  see  him  after  he  had  stowed  the 
treasure  in  his  galleys  to  the  amount  of  seven  thousand 
talents  of  silver,  bringing  out  the  furniture  and  effects 
from  the  royal  apartments,  and  selling  them  off  under 
the  hammer  with  his  own  hands,  and  over  the  very  coffin 
of  the  deposed  king,  like  any  common  huckster  to  an 
auction  rabble;  keeping  accounts  of  sales  to  the  very 
smallest  article,  by  way  of  showing  to  the  Romans  that 
he  had  not  embezzled  the  fruits  of  his  piracy,  but  that 
he  had  discharged  his  stewardship  with  clean  hands;  and 
at  last  embarking  from  the  plundered  and  defenceless 
island,  to  receive  the  reward  of  his  vile  mission  in  the 
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the  senate  and  people  of  Rome ;  boasting  to  them  that  he 
had  brought  more  treasure  to  the  commonwealth  from 
Cyprus,  than  Pompey  had  from  all  the  wars  with  which 
he  had  ravaged  the  world  ! 

There  cannot  be  more  infallible  signs  of  the  depravity 
of  national  character,  than  acts  of  great  public  injustice 
obtaining  apologists  and  supporters  in  those  private  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  reputed  the  most  illustrious  for  probity 
and  virtue.  It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  while  Rome 
held  the  supremacy,  she  never  in  one  instance  exerted  her 
vast  power  with  the  purpose  of  improving  and  elevating 
the  condition  of  mankind.  She  has  not  left  on  record, 
even  by  her  own  partial  historians,  a  single  action,  nor  a 
single  trait  of  policy,  which  did  not  centre  in  her  own 
aggrandizement  and  the  subjugation  of  all  nations  to  her 
arbitrary  will.  As  her  wealth  increased  and  her  empire 
extended,  she  became  more  and  more  haughty,  imperious 
and  tyrannical;  till  she  reached  that  perfection  of  wick¬ 
edness, —  that  last  stage  of  national  depravity,  when 
bloated  power  raises  its  head  without  a  blush  and  spits 
against  the  heavens;  when  perfidy  and  cruelty  and  op¬ 
pression  scorn  even  the  gloss  of  specious  pretences,  but 
are  acted  with  a  high  hand,  and  in  the  face  of  day. 

Is  it  wonderful,  then,  that  those  ancient  forms  of 
society  should  ah  have  fallen  to  pieces  and  passed  away, 
since  they  were  so  essentially  defective  in  the  only  con¬ 
servative  virtue; — the  only  principle  of  a  permanent  and 
progressive  melioration? 

We  hold  the  religious  sentiment  in  man  to  be  the  basis 
of  all  civilization.  Laws,  manners,  government,  institu¬ 
tions,  are  but  the  external  realization  of  internal  humanity. 
All  the  various  forms  of  civil  order  and  social  life  are  the 
embodyment, — the  sensible  expression,  of  inward  ideas 
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and  sentiments  :  and  of  these  latter,  the  most  important, — 
those  which  give  to  the  resulting  civilization  its  character 
and  direction,  are  those  which  relate  to  man  himself; 
and  to  man  as  a  spiritual  and  religious  being.  No  human 
creature  is  so  stupid  or  so  vile,  as  not  to  have  some 
notions  of  right  and  wrong;  of  a  superintending  Provi¬ 
dence;  of  a  future  state;  and  accountability  for  human 
actions.  These  ideas, — the  sacred  and  eternal  arche¬ 
types  engraven  on  the  hearts  of  all  mankind,  make  up 
what  we  call  the  religious  sentiment.  They  are  native 
to  the  human  soul;  and  if  their  dominion  were  with¬ 
drawn  from  any  form  of  society,  that  society  could  not 
subsist  for  a  single  hour.  Among  barbarous  and  savage 
tribes,  where  the  religious  sentiment  is  vague,  wandering 
and  imperfect,  their  laws,  habits  and  institutions,  must  be 
of  the  same  character;  unsettled  and  rude  :  and  it  is 
precisely  because  they  have  no  clear  and  accurate  per¬ 
ceptions  of  the  great  truths  of  their  moral  nature,  that 
they  remain  barbarous  and  savage.  In  proportion  as 
these  religious  ideas  conform  to  what  is  right  and  true, 
to  the  realities  of  our  spiritual  being,  in  that  proportion 
will  the  resulting  civilization  be  real  and  enduring.  It 
originates  in  them  :  they  fix  its  character,  and  preside 
over  its  destiny. 

It  follows  hence,  that  no  civilization  but  that  which  is 
founded  on  a  perfect  system  of  moral  truth ,  can  be 
stable  and  perpetual.  Such  a  civilization  must  neces¬ 
sarily  supersede  and  survive  every  other.  Every  other, — 
no  matter  with  what  splendors  it  may  have  exhibited 
itself,  no  matter  what  achievements  it  may  boast,  or  how  it 
may  seek  to  link  itself  to  the  only  progressive  and  abiding 
life, — hath  not  the  living  principle  within  it.  Its  period 
is  marked,  and  it  hastens  to  its  destiny. 
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In  conclusion,  it  is  our  purpose  to  show  that  such  a 
system  really  exists  in  the  world,  and  is  every  day  work¬ 
ing  out  those  mighty  moral  changes  on  which  alone  the 
hopes  of  humanity  rest. 

The  primitive  religion  of  the  East  contained  some  of 
the  elements  of  the  Christian  faith.  In  all  its  forms, — 
even  the  most  absurd  and  barbarous,  were  manifested  an 
acknowledged  distinction  between  right  and  wrong;  the 
ideas  of  a  future  existence,  of  a  Supreme  Governor  of 
the  world,  of  moral  accountability,  and  of  expiation  for 
disobedience  :  and  it  is  to  the  power  of  these  primitive 
and  fundamental  sentiments,  —  natural  to  all  men,  that 
we  are  indebted  for  all  the  splendid  but  short-lived  civ¬ 
ilizations  of  the  ancient  world.  It  was  the  office  of  the 
Christian  mission  to  rescue  whatever  of  religious  truth 
yet  survived  in  the  Pagan  world,  from  the  debasement 
of  ignorance,  fear,  credulity  and  superstition,  with  which 
it  was  blent  up,  and  to  teach  it  again  in  its  primitive 
purity  :  and  further,  by  elevating  man’s  reason  to  a  clear 
perception  of  his  moral  wants,  and  furnishing  a  solution 
of  those  great  problems  connected  with  his  nature  and 
destiny,  which  had  ever  haunted  his  imagination,  but 
which  his  philosophy  had  never  been  able  to  resolve, 
to  lay  down  a  perfect  and  infallible  law  of  moral 
conduct. 

Such,  then,  was  Christianity  :  on  the  one  hand,  it  was 
a  republication  of  natural  religion  :  on  the  other,  it  was 
a  revelation  of  such  new  truths  as  were  necessary  to  the 
perfection  of  man’s  nature,  but  which  his  reason  alone 
had  not  been  able  to  comprehend.  In  its  primitive  state, 
it  was  merely  a  system  of  moral  precepts,  given  to  the 
world,  and  left  to  work  out  its  regeneration  by  acting  on 
the  conscience  and  character  of  individual  man.  There 
was  no  tie  among  its  adherents  but  a  moral  tie; — the 
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sympathy  of  a  common  faith  :  a  fellowship  which  was 
intimate  and  strong;  but  simple  and  personal;  —  without 
creeds,  discipline,  or  organization. 

It  becomes  necessary  here,  to  note  a  clear  distinction 
between  the  principles  ot  the  religious  body  and  its 
government;  —  that  artificial  organization  which  was 
wholly  of  human  origin;  and  which,  falling  as  it  often 
did,  into  die  hands  of  ambitious  and  bad  men,  was  the 
author  of  all  the  enormities  of  religious  persecutions. 
This  discrimination  is  not  only  just  in  itself,  but  it  is 
essential  to  our  forming  a  proper  estimate  of  what  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  done,  or  is  capable  of  doing  for  society. 

The  Church  indeed,  assumed  the  power  of  punishing 
for  heresy,  and  for  ages  the  robes  of  her  priesthood  were 
red  with  the  blood  of  saints.  For  her  intolerance, 
bigotry  and  persecution,  we  offer  no  apology  or  palliation. 
It  is  the  right  of  reason  to  be  free  :  of  opinion  to  be  free  : 
of  conscience  to  be  free  :  and  every  act  of  human 
authority  to  restrain  or  coerce  either,  is  a  wrong  done  to 
the  whole  human  race,  and  treason  against  the  moral 
government  of  God. 

The  Church  then  persecuted;  but  whom?  Where 
did  she  find  her  victims,  but  in  those  varieties  of  sect  and 
creed  which  were  continually  springing  up  in  the  great 
body  of  believers;  and  which,  while  they  demonstrated  the 
moral  activity  and  vigor  of  the  Christian  faith,  were  a 
perpetual  declaration  of  the  independence  and  freedom 
of  the  human  mind.  Where  there  is  no  liberty,  there 
are  no  sects;  and  heresy  itself,  which  drew  down  all  the 
terrors  of  ecclesiastical  vengeance,  was  but  another  name 
for  intellectual  and  spiritual  freedom.  Surely  we  must 
discriminate  between  the  tyrant  and  the  victim  :  between 
the  spiritual  government  which  usurped,  and  the  great 
mass  who  were  the  subjects  of  her  usurpation;  or  those 
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free  and  bold  spirits  who,  as  Huss,  WicklifFe,  Zuinglius, 
Luther,  and  Melancthon,  were  but  representatives  of  the 
popular  spirit  and  the  popular  convictions.  Christianity, 
so  far  from  being  chargeable  with  the  enormities  of  the 
Church,  was  always  their  suffering  and  protesting  victim. 
In  the  terrors  of  the  rack  and  the  dungeons  of  the  In¬ 
quisition,- —  in  the  martyrs  whose  purple  life  bubbled  out 
under  the  axe,  or  who  for  the  truth  walked  with  steady 
foot  into  the  fire, 

“ - whose  ashes  flew 

No  marble  tells  us  whither,  ” 

we  behold  her  sublime  testimonials  to  the  supremacy  of 
conscience  and  individual  reason;  to  the  freedom  and 
dignity  of  man;  and  against  every  act  of  cruelty  and 
persecution  which  has  been  charged  upon  her,  she  has 
left  her  own  solemn  protestation  on  immortal  record, 
sealed  with  blood  and  with  fire. 

We  make  no  enquiry  here  as  to  the  genuineness  or 
authority  of  the  sacred  writings;  but  taking  Christianity 
simply  as  a  system  of  human  opinions,  let  us  now  briefly 
trace  its  connection  with  social  advancement,  as  that 
connection  has  been  developed  in  the  progress  of  events. 
In  its  infancy,  it  withstood  the  persecution  of  the  Roman 
Emperors,  bitter  and  bloody  beyond  all  parallel  in 
history;  and  in  less  than  four  centuries  from  .the  time  of 
its  foundation  it  had  abolished  the  idolatry  of  the  whole 
Pagan  world.  When  the  barbarous  nations  of  the  North 
swept  like  a  tempest  over  Italy,  and  the  whole  world 
seemed  given  up  to  anarchy  and  violence,  Christianity 
not  only  stood  her  ground,  but  rose  with  new  vigor  and 
undertook  the  work  of  subduing  to  her  mild  and  peaceful 
reign  the  barbarians  themselves.  It  was  not  by  means 
of  any  great  and  powerful  organization  that  she  main¬ 
tained  herself  against  those  successive  torrents  of  inva- 
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sion,  which  swallowed  up  an  immense  nation;  its  laws, 
customs,  its  very  language;  which  swept  away  every 
ancient  establishment,  and  all  the  institutions  and  glory 
of  the  Empire.  It  was  by  virtue  of  her  own  peculiar 
and  primitive  spirit,  —  her  native  adaptation  to  the  moral 
wants  of  humanity, — to  the  nature  of  the  universal  man, 
barbarous  and  civilized,  that  in  those  ages  of  anarchy, 
she  survived  the  general  wreck  and  conquered  the  con¬ 
querors  of  the  world. 

During  the  period  which  succeeded  the  overthrow  of 
the  Western  Empire, — that  long,  dreary  night  of  time, 
which  it  seemed  nothing  could  survive  that  did  not  hold 
within  itself  the  principles  of  an  immortal  life,  she  carried 
in  her  own  protecting  bosom  all  the  elements  of  social 
improvement,  and  brought  them  safe  across  the  gloomy 
and  desolate  abyss.  “  Religion,  ”  says  Hallam,  “  alone 
made  a  bridge,  as  it  were,  across  the  chaos  and  has 
linked  the  two  periods  of  ancient  and  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion.  ”  When  the  world  began  to  emerge  from  the 
slumber  of  ages,  we  find  her  concerned  in  the  very  first 
movements  of  awakening  reason,  Religious  creeds  and 
systems  of  theology  are  the  first  product  of  intellectual 
activity,  and  the  first  voices  that  we  hear  are  the  dispu¬ 
tations  of  the  schoolmen.  Then,  with  Dante  at  its  head, 
rose  the  brilliant  period  of  Tuscan  literature;  and  con¬ 
temporary  with  him,  we  hear  Roger  Bacon,  a  Franciscan 
monk  of  England,  laying  down  the  principles  of  the 
inductive  method  in  as  clear  and  exact  terms  as  those  in 
which  they  were  afterwards  expounded  by  his  more 
illustrious  namesake  of  the  sixteenth  century;  and  who, 
without  acknowledging  his  indebtedness,  has  won  to 
himself  all  the  glory  of  the  new  philosophy. 

It  is  true  that  under  those  renowned  Doctors  and  Dia¬ 
lecticians  of  the  middle  ages,  Christianity  did  not  make  a 
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rapid  progress;  nor  did  she  add  very  considerably  to  the 
domain  of  letters  and  philosophy.  She  was  but  just 
beginning  to  recover  from  the  universal  lethargy.  The 
cumbersome  habiliments  of  barbarism  were  yet  upon 
her  :  and  though  she  was  thus  early  struggling  to  throw 
them  off,  she  had  not  yet  learned  to  stand  erect.  The 
rod  too  of  the  Papal  power  was  over  her;  but  worse 
than  all,  she  was  bound  down  under  the  iron  yoke  of  the 
ancient  philosophy,  and  forced  to  feel  her  way  slowly 
toward  illumination  under  the  shackles  of  a  barren 
and  technical  logic  which  had  taken  possession  of  the 
Universities,  and  which  held  a  despotic  rule  over  hu¬ 
man  reason  even  till  the  time  of  Francis  Bacon  and 
Des  Cartes. 

Looking,  then,  at  the  scholastic  Theology,  as  a  means 
of  awakening  the  human  mind,  and  comparing  it,  —  not 
indeed  with  the  enlightened  philosophy  of  modern  times, 
but  with  the  profound  torpor,  the  universal  midnight 
which  had  preceded  it, — it  appears  as  a  star  heralding  the 
dawn;  the  first  blush  of  morning  that  is  to  spread  and 
redden  with  the  advancing  day. 

There  is  one  fact  connected  with  the  history  of  this 
period  which  must  not  escape  our  observation.  From 
the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  the  corruption  and 
profligacy  of  the  Papal  power  were  beyond  all  parallel 
in  history.  Its  depravity  and  its  ambition  were  alike 
unbounded.  It  assumed  all  temporal  —  till  spiritual 
authority.  It  made  traffic  of  nations.  It  usurped  the 
thrones  of  kings.  It  gave  away  crowns  and  continents; 
and  its  domination  over  the  fortunes  of  Christendom, 
over  life,  liberty  and  conscience,  was  the  most  atrocious 
despotism  that  was  ever  wielded  by  the  hand  of  man. 
If  any  thing  could  have  extirpated  Christianity  from  the 
earth,  it  must  have  been  the  atrocities  which  "were  acted 
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in  her  name  for  a  period  of  five  centuries;  and  it  is  no 
mean  proof  of  her  inherent  vital  power,  that  she  not  only 
withstood  the  corruptions  of  the  Romish  hierarchy,  but 
as  they  became  more  and  more  inveterate,  her  own  spirit 
and  principles  grew  proportionably  active  and  vigorous. 
Amidst  all  the  confusion  and  profligacy  of  the  times,  the 
leaven  of  a  pure  faith  was  doing  its  work  in  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  which  composed  the  Christian  nations 
of  Europe;  bringing  together  the  detached  elements  of 
the  social  system;  creating  general  interests  and  general 
sentiments  in  place  of  those  which  were  local,  partial, 
and  individual;  centralizing  the  great  moral  forces  of 
society,  and  daily  ripening  it  for  that  revolution  which, 
more  than  any  other,  has  secured  the  freedom  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  mankind. 

Christianity  was  the  parent  of  the  Reformation;  and 
through  it,  of  all  that  is  wonderful  and  mighty  in  the 
civilization  of  modern  times.  The  voices  of  the  Re¬ 
formers  sounded  like  the  resurrection  trumpet  over  the 
world ;  and  the  dead  nations  started  into  life.  The  dark¬ 
ness  of  ages  rolled  away;  and  learning,  art,  taste,  com¬ 
merce,  discovery,  and  philosophy,  rose  in  glory  from  their 
sepulchres,  and  walked  the  earth  with  the  beauty  and 
majesty  of  immortals.  Whatever  there  is  in  modern 
civilization  to  command  our  surprise  and  our  reverence, 
to  excite  our  faith  and  our  hope;  whatever  it  hath 
of  greatness  or  of  glory  in  its  history;  whatever  that 
adorns  the  human  character,  and  gives  elevation  and 
dignity  to  man,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  revolution  of  the 
sixteenth  century  :  and  to  that  pure  faith,  and  the  force 
of  those  great  moral  ideas  which  brought  that  revolution 
into  being. 

The  next  great  impulse  given  by  Christianity  to  social 
progress,  is  before  our  eyes,  and  is  part  of  our  own  glorious 
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history.  The  discovery  of  the  New  World  was  one  of 
the  first  fruits  of  the  great  struggle  of  the  human  mind 
to  achieve  its  freedom;  but  the  splendid  part  that  was  to 
be  acted  here  in  the  great  drama  of  human  progress,  was 
reserved  for  a  riper  age.  The  early  settlement  of  Ame¬ 
rica  by  the  Puritans  is  the  most  remarkable  event  in 
history.  Its  simple  and  severe  grandeur  surpasses  all 
that  has  been  fabled  of  the  heroic  ages ;  but  its  sublimity 
is  derived  wholly  from  the  motives  and  moral  character 
of  the  enterprise.  The  pilgrim  fathers  were  not  mere 
colonists  :  they  were  not  adventurers  for  gain  :  they  were 
not  discoverers ;  nor  navigators ;  nor  commercial  factors, 
sent  to  draw  forth  the  opulence  of  a  distant  and  barba¬ 
rous  country  to  enrich  the  parent  land.  They  were 
voluntary  refugees,  who  for  their  worship  and  their  faith, 
wandered  from  country  to  country,  and  found  no  rest, 
till  they  had  placed  the  dividing  Ocean,  with  its  dark 
and  vast  solitudes,  between  themselves  and  the  vices  and 
oppression  from  which  they  fled.  Like  the  “  Father  of 
the  faithful,  ”  they  went  out  into  a  land  which  they  knew 
not.  They  brought  their  altars  with  them  into  the  wild¬ 
erness;  and  while  ferocious  savages  and  hungry  beasts 
of  prey  gathered  to  that  strange  spectacle,  they  set  up 
those  altars,  on  an  inhospitable  shore,  under  an  open  and 
inclement  sky,  and  there  kneeled  for  the  first  time  in 
peace,  themselves,  their  wives  and  their  little  ones,  to  the 
God  of  their  fathers.  They  were  spirits  of  a  kindred 
stamp  with  the  Reformers;  —  men  of  a  sturdy  and  iron 
mould  who  understood  their  work,  and  who  counted  not 
their  lives  dear  unto  them,  so  they  might  accomplish 
their  great  apostleship.  They  seem  to  have  struck  home 
at  once,  as  by  a  divine  instinct,  to  all  the  great  truths  of 
religion  and  of  government.  The  one  was  the  purest 
form  of  republicanism,  as  the  other  was  the  simplest 
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form  of  failli  :  and  those  great  moral  ideas  for  which 
they  had  forsaken  their  pleasant  homes  beyond  the  ocean, 
and  every  object  that  was  naturally  dear  to  human  affec¬ 
tions,  they  wrought  up  into  their  civil  constitutions,  and 
made  them  the  basis  of  the  whole  social  and  political 
system. 

Then,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  followed  the  strug¬ 
gle  of  the  revolution  :  for  religious  freedom  and  civil 
liberty  must  stand  or  fall  together.  But  the  result  was 
sure;  the  burden  of  the  work  was  already  done.  Eng¬ 
land  waged  her  mad  and  unnatural  war,  not  with  men, 
but  with  principles  :  the  very  principles  which,  but  a  few 
ages  before,  had  triumphed  over  barbarism  and  renewed 
the  face  of  Europe;  principles  which  had  already  become 
incorporated  into  the  character  and  moral  life  of  the 
nation ;  and  which,  once  thoroughly  perceived,  and  firmly 
seated  in  the  convictions  of  any  people,  no  power  on 
earth  can  extinguish  or  subdue.  Ideas  were  the  rebels 
Avhich  she  undertook  to  crush.  Subtle'  and  invisible 
foes  they;  and  omnipotent  withal  :  like  Milton’s  angels, — 

“ - -  Spirits  that  live  throughout 

Vital  in  every  part,  - - - - 

And  cannot  but  by  annihilating  die.  ” 

The  success  of  the  American  arms  only  consummated 
the  work  which  the  pilgrims  had  begun;  and  all  this 
mighty  and  prosperous  civilization  which,  after  a  little 
more  than  two  centuries,  we  behold  poured  abroad  over 
the  continent  from  one  ocean  to  the  other,  is  the  fruit  of 
that  social  and  civil  organization  whose  foundations  were 
laid  by  the  Pilgrim  fathers  in  suffering  and  in  faith. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  a  system  so  intrinsic¬ 
ally  adapted  to  humanity,  which  bears  within  itself  such 
powerful  elements  of  social  progress,  which  has  already 
run  such  a  career  of  conquest,  and  so  essentially  trans- 
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formed  the  face  of  human  affairs,  must  be  that  perfect 
system  of  moral  truth  which  we  are  seeking;  that  it  is 
the  great  and  only  remedy  of  the  human  condition;  and 
that  it  is  destined  one  day  to  regenerate  and  take  pos¬ 
session  of  the  earth.  Such  are  the  relations  of  Christen¬ 
dom  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  social,  commercial  and 
political,  such  its  physical  and  moral  superiority,  such  its 
vigor,  enterprize,  and  restless  activity,  that  this  result 
must  fall  ultimately  into  the  natural  course  of  human 
events.  But  Christianity  herself  moves  in  advance  of 
her  own  civilization;  and  does  not  wait  the  tardy  opera¬ 
tion  of  philosophical  causes.  Conscious  of  her  power 
over  universal  man,  and  that  she  holds  the  world’s 
destiny  in  her  hands,  she  has  undertaken,  as  a  specific 
object,  and  as  her  own  proper  work,  the  reclamation, — 
not  of  provinces  or  of  continents,  but  of  all  nations;  —  all 
the  millions  of  humanity.  Possessed  by  this  august 
idea, — an  idea  infinitely  surpassing  in  the  grandeur  of  its 
conception,  every  project  of  ambition,  every  dream  of 
universal  empire, — she  has  surveyed  the  enterprize  from 
all  its  points.  She  has  marked  out  with  an  astonishing 
boldness  and  precision,  her  plan  of  operations,  and  moves 
to  its  execution  with  a  fixed  and  steady  eye ;  with  bound¬ 
less  energy,  and  inextinguishable  faith.  Already  she  is 
in  occupation  of  the  seats  of  power  in  every  division  of 
the  globe,  and  speaks  to  its  swarming  multitudes  in  two 
hundred  languages  of  the  many-tongued  earth.  In 
Africa,  she  has  taken  up  her  line  of  positions  from  Cape 
Palmas  to  Port  Natal;  and  in  Asia, from  Constantinople 
to  Ceylon;  and  thrown  a  belt  of  moral  light  like  a 
galaxy  over  either  continent.  She  has  touched  the  iron 
sceptres  of  Brahma  and  Mohammed,  and  they  crumble 
from  their  hands  like  ashes.  She  gathers  her  school  on 
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the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  and  works  her  printing  presses 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Pyramids.  She  has  kindled 
her  lights  among  the  islands  of  the  Southern  and  Pacific 
oceans;  and  the  Polynesian  cannibal  comes  running 
from  his  native  woods,  and  sits  at  her  feet  clothed,  and 
in  his  right  mind;  eats  her  sacrament,  and  worships  at 
her  altars.  And  wherever  she  moves  over  the  world, 
she  carries  with  her  all  the  fruits  of  that  civilization 
which  she  has  spread  over  the  face  of  Christendom; — 
its  liberty  and  its  literature;  its  arts  and  its  opinions;  its 
commerce,  agriculture,  knowledge  and  philosophy.  Thus 
she  is  commingling  and  assimilating  all  the  races  of 
men;  and  by  acting  at  the  fountain  of  all  social  improve¬ 
ment,  on  the  interior  and  moral  life  of  man,  she  is  build¬ 
ing  up  a  new  order  of  society,  and  securing  it  on  deep 
and  imperishable  foundations.  The  Spirit  of  Him  who 
said  “  Let  there  be  Light,  ”  is  moving  over  the  face  of 
the  moral  chaos,  and  it  will  not  return  void.  It  will 
bring  light  out  of  darkness,  and  order  out  of  confusion. 
It  will  summon  into  being  a  new  world,  more  beautiful 
and  glorious  than  that  over  which  angels  and  the  answer¬ 
ing  stars  shouted  on  the  morning  of  creation; — a  world 
of  harmony  and  love;  where  humanity  will  hold  fellow¬ 
ship  with  heaven;  in  which  the  Spirit  of  Truth  will 
preside  to  guide  into  all  truth,  and  over  which  it  will 
reign  with  a  serene  and  holy  dominion  forever. 


Gentlemen,  Brothers  : 

It  is  ours  to  witness  the  coming-on  of  this 
era  of  man’s  regeneration.  As  yet  we  are  tenants  of  the 
Valley  of  Shadow;  but  we  live  in  promise  of  the  dawn.. 
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Its  twilight  is  already  breaking  around  us.  We  feel  the 
fresh  air  of  morning.  We  see  the  steps  of  Day  upon  the 
mountain-tops. 

Gentlemen  :  we  stand  in  sublime  connexions  with  the 
past,  and  with  the  future.  We  hold  the  former  by 
history  :  the  latter  we  possess  by  anticipation  and  by 
hope.  Our  own  age  is  the  product  of  all  the  past,  and 
is  itself  pregnant  with  all  that  is  to  come;  and  when  that 
great  and  benevolent  design  in  which  the  scheme  was 
conceived,  shall  be  realized  in  the  perfection  of  man’s 
moral  and  social  condition,  the  end  will  meet  the  begin¬ 
ning,  and  the  cycle  of  humanity  will  be  complete.  In 
our  own  age,  each  of  us  bears  his  part  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  events,  as  each  event  bears  its  part  in  the 
development  of  the  series.  Thus  each  of  us  represents  a 
portion  of  universal  humanity  :  and  the  influences  which 
he  communicates  to  it  can  never  be  extinguished,  but  by 
the  extinction  of  the  race.  In  this  high  and  spiritual 
sense,  he  lives  perpetually  among  men — a  sublime  and 
imperishable  life.  The  individual  dies  :  but  the  man 
does  not  : — at  least  no  part  of  him  that  is  necessary  to 
society,  or  worthy  to  survive.  A  power  originates  with 
him,  which  is  nevertheless  superior  to  him  and  beyond 
him.  His  thought,  his  ideas,  and  the  example  of  his  life, 
which  are  the  strict  and  proper  representatives  of  him¬ 
self,  go  forth  to  the  world,  and  no  power  on  earth  can 
call  them  back.  They  attach  to  the  aggregate  of  human 
intelligence;  enter  into  universal  combinations,  and  as 
they  work  out  their  effects  on  society,  each  effect  becomes 
in  its  turn  a  cause  more  active  and  mighty  than  its  own, 
and  thus  on  in  an  increasingly  complex  and  everlasting 
progression.  Gentlemen,  we  shall  live  and  act,  every 
of  us,  on  the  condition  of  man  and  on  the  world’s  des- 
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tiny,  when  an  hundred  generations  shall  have  trod  on 
our  insensible  ashes.  A  fearful,  yet  glorious  heritage, 
is  this  social  immortality  : — a  descent  cast  upon  us  by 
the  law  of  our  moral  being.  Even  if  we  would,  we 
cannot  rid  ourselves  of  the  heirship;  and  He  who 
imposed  it,  will  hold  us  chargeable  with  it  at  the 
last  account. 

Let  us  comprehend  the  whole  extent  of  our  relations 
Why  should  a  man, — a  rational  and  immortal  man,  with 
the  image  and  superscription  of  God  upon  his  forehead, 
“made  but  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,” — wrap  him¬ 
self  up  in  these  sordid  and  vulgar  cares,  this  ever- 
besetting  littleness  of  life,  and  play  away  his  great 
existence?  Oh  let  our  spirits  rise  and  range  !  Let  them 
live,  and  be  at  home  among  these  great  conceptions :  these 
stupendous  realities  which  attach  to  our  moral  being; 
these  sublime  relations  which  we  bear  to  human  destiny, 
to  God,  and  to  universal  existence.  While  we  survey 
the  progress  of  events,  while  we  glory  in  the  onward 
march  of  revolutions,  let  us  not  forget  our  individuality, 
or  our  obligations  to  the  world  of  mankind.  Let  us  ever 
bear  in  mind  that  the  true  idea  of  human  regeneration, 
is  that  of  a  moral  empire ,  to  be  established  by  moral 
means,  over  the  hearts  of  men  :  and  that  he  who  would 
hasten  this  consummation,  must  begin  by  setting  up  that 
empire  first  in  his  own  breast,  and  then  extend  it, 
throughout  the  sphere  of  his  action,  over  his  fellow- 
beings.  In  this  voluntary  moral  power,  exerting  itself  in 
individual  and  associated  effort,  lies  the  whole  philosophy 
of  human  progress.  This  is  the  instrument  by  which  the 
world  is  to  be  enlightened  and  redeemed.  And,  Gentle¬ 
men,  to  seek  this  perfection  of  the  human  race  through 
the  agency  of  its  moral  regeneration,  is  the  chief  end  of 
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man  : — the  “  supreme  good.”  This  simple  formula  con¬ 
tains  the  answer  to  that  momentous  question  which  has 
ever  perplexed  and  baffled  the  speculations  of  the  wisest 
philosophers.  It  is  the  summing  up  of  all  knowledge; — 
all  real  wisdom.  He  who  has  formed  a  just  estimate 
of  human  life, — who,  after  surveying  all  the  ends  for 
which  men  live  and  labor,  has  discerned  this  to  be  the 
only  one  that  is  truly  valuable  and  worthy  of  his  nature, — 
has  comprehended  the  whole  mystery  of  his  being  ;  and 
he  who  labors  for  this  end  with  a  faithful  and  true 
spirit,  fulfills  the  designs  of  his  Creator  ;  and,  though 
he  should  be  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  days,  he  will 
not  have  lived  in  vain. 


FINIS. 


